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The Cold War Against the Jews in Argentina 


STRANGE SPECTACLE happened on 
Ate 20, 1948, in the Jewish 

district of Buenos Aires. Some ten 
thousand Jews gathered in a mass rally to 
hear President Peron’s sudden declaration 
of brotherly love for Argentina’s Jews. 
Many came from curiosity. Some were 
eager to jump on Peron’s bandwagon. But 
many more had been “persuaded” by the 
police that they had better close their 
shops and be at the meeting. 

They had every reason to be appre- 
hensive. Five years earlier, on June 4, 
1943, this same Peron, then a widely un- 
known colonel and chief of the G. O. U. 
(Grupo de Oficiales Unidos) , the national- 
ist officers’ association, had successfully 
engineered the bloodless coup d’état of 
the armed forces against President 
Castillo’s relatively constitutional govern- 
ment. Taking his cue from seasoned 
dictators like Pilsudski of Poland and 
Trujillo of San Domingo, Peron then pre- 
ferred to rule from backstage through 
puppet Presidents, until he could safely 
assume the Presidency in person. Thus, 
when something went wrong, Peron didn’t 
have to take the blame upon himself, but 
could kick the incumbent “President” out. 
He had three of these: General Rawson, 
who lasted one whole day; General 
Ramirez, sacrificed on February 24, 1944, 
over the issue of declaring war on the 
Axis; and General Farrell who fronted for 
Peron until June 4, 1946, when the mili- 
tary dictatorship was replaced by a “con- 
stitutionally” elected government with 
Peron himself at the helm. 

Anti-Semitism became a major policy 
of the government almost immediately 
after the military regime was established 
in 1943. How to use the Jews as “integrat- 


By FELIX J. WEIL 


ing target,”* Peron, an “intense admirer 
of both Hitler and Mussolini,”* had 
learned in fascist Europe between 1939 
and 1941, and later from the Nazi agents 
then active in Argentina. In 1943, shortly 
before the revolt, he sent his G.O.U. 
fellow-officers several circular letters— 
they have since become known—which 
are striking examples of the fascist art 
of manipulation. 

He made a concoction that would ap- 
peal, at least in part, to every group whose 
support he wanted. Officers hated “poli- 
ticians.” Workers hated capital, which in 
Argentina then was mostly foreign. Na- 
tionalists hated “internationalism,” that is, 
foreign. influence, United States’ especi- 
ally. The upper- and middle-classes feared 
Communism. Conservatives were afraid 
of the Popular Front, the coalition of 
liberal parties which might well have won 
the presidential elections had the military 
revolt not intervened. The Catholic 
Church, in Argentina as in many other 
countries, fought incessantly against the 
secularizing influence of the Freemasons. 
Peron added to these ingredients a dash 
of espionage and conspiracy which all 
patriots are expected to hate, and finally 
mixed in a big dose of all-pervading anti- 
Semitism. He wrote:* 

“Masonry is a creation of the Jews ...a 
frightening secret organization of internationalist 
character and therefore an enemy of the State 
. .. Masonry’s banner is contrary to the Pope’s. 


1See my book, Argentine Riddle (New York, 
1944), p. 47 ff. 

* The Inter-American, May, 1944, p. 47. 

®These quotations are taken from the book La 
Verdad sobre la Situacion Argentina (The Truth 
on the Argentine Situation) by the Peron-ousted 
National Deputy Ernesto E. Sammartino (Monte- 
video, Uruguay, 1950). 
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Masonry is anti-Catholicism and _ universally 
anti-Argentine by definition. . . . The Rotary 
Club is a racket (“Mafia”) similar to Masonry, 
a real network of international Jewish espionage 
at the service of the United States*. . . [The 
Popular Front] is a pseudo-democratic fusion 
of Commie-lovers with politicians uncondition- 
ally serving Judaism.” 

In this vein the government’s propa- 
ganda continued after the military took 
power. By labeling everything, Commu- 
nism and capitalism, Masonry and Ro- 
tarians, as Jewish, existing anti-Semitic 
tendencies could be linked with anti- 
Communist and anti-Masonry fears as 
well as with anti-capitalist and anti- 
foreign feelings. Thus, seizures of business 
establishments, undertaken for reasons of 
trade policy, could be made to appear 
implicitly as the loudly promised liberation 
of the Argentine people from the over- 
lordship of “Jewish capitalist exploiters.” ° 


Only Roosevelt’s vehement criticism of 
the first open anti-Semitic mcasures—the 
closing of Jewish newspapers—prevented 
an all-out application of anti-Semitism, 
that is, as official policy. Instead it was 
put on a rather piecemeal basis. A rabid 
anti-Semite, Zuviria—well known under 
the pen-name of Hugo Wast as the author 
of particularly trashy Jew-baiting novels 
—was made Minister of Justice and Pub- 
lic Instruction. Immediately he began to 
rid the courts and the educational system 
of Jewish office holders. To forestall ac- 


‘Even if we take into account that Argentine 
Rotarians were considered “Yankee-lovers,” it 
seems at first glance somewhat mystifying why 
Peron should have singled out this club for his 
fulmination. It must have been Church influence 
that caused Peron to rank Rotarians on a par 
with Masons. At least, this explanation seems 
logical now in the light of the Papal Sacred 
Congregation’s order of January 11, 1951, for- 
bidding the clergy to belong to the club or attend 
its meetings, and warning faithful laymen to 
stay away. As far back as February 4, 1929, the 
same Church body had already declared it “not 
expedient” for priests to become Rotarians. 
"As, f.i., the 1944 expropriation of the terminal 
harbor grain elevators, most of which were 
owned by “Jewish” export companies; see 
Argentine Riddle, p. 52. 
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cusations of religious persecution they 
were fired not qua Jews but as “politically 
unreliable persons,” under which label 
also many non-Jews were ousted. Other 
ministries followed suit. Soon almost no 
Jews were left in government service; 
only a very few with the right connection 
managed to hang on. Once the regime felt 
sufficiently consolidated to disregard criti- 
cism abroad, openly anti-Semitic measures 
followed. Ritual slaughtering was forbid- 
den, Jewish welfare associations were 
suppressed, meetings dissolved or pro- 
hibited, temples defiled, anti-Semitic pos- 
ters (“Be a Good Argentine: Kill Jews’) 
put up, hoodlums encouraged to attack 
Jews on the street and the police arrested 
the victims. In April, 1944, an attempt was 
also made to drive the Jewish Colonization 
Association, which still owned some 400, 
000 acres of the best land, into bankruptcy 
by trumped-up charges of tax fraud.” 
Though anti-Semitism never reached the 
organized, institutionalized stage it had in 
Nazi-Germany, a climate of hostility 
against Jews was distinctly there. 


The advent of “constitutional” govern- 
ment in 1946 made living somewhat safer 
for Jews: open, violent anti-Semitism 
receded—there are not so many anti- 
Semitic posters now and they no longer 
read “Kill Jews,” only “K. J.”—and there 
is no longer discrimination against Jews 
in private life, in trade, industry or agri- 
culture. Yet, until 1948 Jews remained 
second-class citizens: they were not taken 
into government service, although they 
were eager to be allowed to deliver 
declarations of loyalty. When a delegation 
of the Jewish community obtained an 
audience with Peron to assure him of 
their willingness to cooperate, he graci- 
ously gave them an answer which was a 
paraphrase of a famous letter by Pope 
Innocent III who in the 12th century 
wrote: 

“While Christian piety permits them [the 
Jews] to dwell in the Christian midst, they 
ought not to be ungrateful to us.” 





°See Argentine Riddle, p. 109 ff. 
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Peron’s speech, however, contained no 
promise of restoring the Jews’ eligibility 
to government positions. And in an April 
14, 1948, audience for six visiting Mexican 
journalists he used once more the well- 
known anti-Semitic slogan that Argentina 
had succeeded in liberating herself “from 
the tutelage of the Jewish banks and the 
foreign trusts,” as if to reassure his anti- 
Semitic followers that he was still the 
Peron of the 1943 circular letters. 


Suddenly, four months later, Peron 
seemed to make a complete about-face. 
The Peronista Party began to admit a 
few Jews and encouraged the formation 
of a Jewish auxiliary, the O.L.A. (Organi- 
sacion Israelita Argentina). The mass 
rally of August 20, 1948, organized by the 
O.1.A., was a great show. It was attended 
by Peron, his wife, and a full galaxy of 
high dignitaries, and Peron gave the 
amazed Jews a speech of welcome into 
Peronismo. His address was full of pro- 
testations of brotherly love: 

“How could one accept, how could one explain, 
that there should be anti-Semitism in Argen- 
tina? . . . as long as I shall be President of the 
Republic, no one will be persecuted. . . Here we 
consider all of us brothers, whether born here 
or not, and the citizens belonging to the Organi- 
zation of Argentine Jews are, for us Peronistas, 
our fellow-citizens, our comrades, all for one 
and one for all... .”" 

Then came the declaration the Jews were 
anxious to hear: 

“The Jewish community has the same rights 
as the other Argentine citizens. In consequence 
[Jews] may freely be active in the economic, 
political and social fields. . . .” 

Peron had evidently by then realized 
that it was more expedient to have some 
well-qualified specialists in certain jobs 
even if they were Jews than inefficient 
non-Jews with no other claim than that 
of being Peronistas. Mrs. Peron must have 


7Students of the history of World War I will 
appreciate the similarity of Peron’s address to 
Emperor William’s “For me there are no longer 
any parties, only Germans” and Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg’s later proclamation after the 
occupation of Poland, “To my dear Jews in 
Poland.” 


thought the show a splendid opportunity 
for the Jews to prove their patriotism by 
a huge contribution to her Social Aid 
Foundation. She got some ten million 
pesos, according to private reports. But 
the main reason for Peron’s gesture, I 
think, was foreign policy. Argentina had 
by then used her gold and foreign ex- 
change reserves and was desperately short 
of dollars. An American loan was clearly 
needed. As so many fascists are prone to, 
Peron probably misjudges the influence 
of American Jewry on the government of 
the United States. He must have been 
convinced that “Jewish Wallstreet” would 
block his attempt at an American loan 
unless he showed the world that anti- 
Semitism was no longer within his policy. 
Thus he declared that now the Jews were 
to enjoy full citizenship again. But his 
solemn promise was not followed by 
deeds, only by token compliance. 

Two years later, in the Korean matter, 
something similar happened. Peron sup- 
ported the United States. He let it be 
known that Argentina would partake in 
defending South Korea against aggression. 
No sooner had he stated this intention 
than he realized his nationalist followers 
didn’t like it at all. They had been fed the 
anti-Yankee-imperialist line for so long 
that they just could not swallow a com- 
plete switch overnight. Peron had to back- 
track quickly, after “practical, concrete 
suggestions” about Argentina’s help in the 
Korean war. To make these offers “had 
taken a lot of courage in view of Argen- 
tina’s long history of isolationism,” US 
Ambassador Griffis stated." Now Peron 
had to declare that “Peronismo is not 
inflexible” and that “the Argentine gov- 
ernment will take the attitude its people 
want and none other.” Thus, while other 
Latin American countries prepared to 
send volunteers, warships, trained officers, 
medical supplies, all that Argentina— 
usually considering herself the leading 
nation of Latin America—finally offered 
was: a shipload of meat. 


*New York Times, October 13, 1950. 
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In the matter of the Jews Peron proved 
to be a prisoner of his own ideology, too. 
Whether or not he gave strict orders to 
implement his announcement, whatever 
instructions he may have given, they have, 
on the whole, been quietly ignored and 
sabotaged by his subordinates. It seems 
strange when a dictator cannot make his 
orders stick. But there are reasons for 
it in Peron’s case, vitally important for 
Argentina’s Jews. 

We might perhaps call him a “demo- 
cratic” dictator. He is not supported by 
a strongly organized party with a definite 
ideology, completely subservient to the 
leader’s will and whim. The Peronista 
party is loosely knit, its ideology is “flex- 
ible’—we would say opportunistic—and 
Peron’s hold over it is more or less de- 
pendent upon his continuing success. 
Nominally, Peron’s government is based 
on law. Although the Peronista-dominated 
Congress has so far been nothing but a 
rubber stamp,’ Peron’s grip is not yet so 
strong that he could safely stop catering 
to his followers’ feelings. Furthermore, 
some opposition parties are tolerated and 
a few anti-Peron newspapers still appear. 
And, also, Peron’s majorities were ob- 
tained in honest elections. Of course, the 
campaigns were dishonest “ but the ballot- 
ing itself and the vote counting were 
without fraud, the secrecy of the vote 
was respected. 

This does not mean that democracy in 
our sense reigns in Argentina. What 
justifies calling the Peron regime a dicta- 


*Sometimes legislation requested by Peron has 
been rushed through both Houses in a few hours, 
without study, without debate, even without the 
Congressmen having seen the bill’s text. 


The opposition was handicapped in the presi- 
dential elections of February 24, 1946, not only 
—as in the later elections—by all the obstacles 
a powerful, unscrupulous government can put 
in their way, but also by two and a half years 
of state of siege lifted only the day before the 
voting. Nevertheless, the opposition parties lost 


only by about 267,000 votes (1,211,000 against - 


1,478,000), although they had not quite four 
months to reorganize, having been forbidden 
from December 31, 1943, until October 30, 1945. 
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torship is its ruthless misuse of the major- 
ity vote in Congress, the callous persecu- 
tion of the opposition, during as well as 
after an election campaign, and its un- 
surpassed way of using only the outer 
forms of democracy.” 

More important than mere observance 
of the formal manifestations of democracy 
is an unswerving allegiance to its sub- 
stance. Democracy is not only majority 
rule, it also requires self-restraint by the 
majority: it must not persecute the minor- 
ity, and the rights of the individual must 
not be disregarded. But exactly the con- 
trary happens all the time in present-day 
Argentina. 

The opposition to Peron consists mainly 
of the Radicales, a liberal party, and of 
some similar small local groups. They 
have about one third of the Diputados 
in Congress and some representatives in 
various provincial Assemblies. They are 
protagonists of civil liberties and free 
enterprise, but suffer from the handicap 
that they lack an economic and social 
security program that should be more 
satisfactory to Labor than Peron’s. The 
Socialistas who before Peron had some 
strength in the larger cities only—they 
usually represented in Congress the 
workers of Buenos Aires City—have 
been driven underground. In contrast the 
Communists (as long as they lauded 


“Eig. his getting rid of the non-Peronista ma- 
jority of Supreme Court Justices by congres- 
sional impeachment, on the cynical charge, 
among others equally silly and arbitrary, that 
they violated their oath of office by recognizing 
Peron’s own military dictatorship in 1943 instead 
of refusing all official relations. Obediently, the 
Senate, in a trial that amounted to a farce, 
ousted them for “misconduct in office,” but had 
such a bad conscience that it declared in the 
sentence, very inconsistently, that none of the 
defendants was unfit to hold public office. 
Another example is a transitional article in 
the new 1949 Constitution which made continu- 
ation in office of all incumbent judges subject to 
renewed confirmation by the Senate. In this way 
Peron was able to oust the remaining non- 
Peronista judges without the House having to 
prefer charges before the Senate in impeachment 
proceedings. 
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Peron’s “anti-imperialist” line) have been 
semi-legal. The Conservatives no longer 
are a political factor: either they became 
Peronistas or, though reluctantly, coop- 
erate with Peron. Their only holdouts are 
a few disgruntled big landowners, for 
whom even Peron’s rather timid rural 
settlement policy smacks too much of 
Bolshevismo. In turn, Peron thunders 
against them, “the old oligarchy.” 

In Congress and in the Assemblies the 
opposition is grudgingly tolerated, as long 
as it “behaves.” When it becomes vocifer- 
ous, debate is cut off. When opposition 
deputies dare to attack Peron, he has 
them prosecuted for “disrespect,” after the 
Peronista majority obediently expelled 
them to remove their immunity from 
arrest. 

The opposition newspapers have dis- 
appeared, except a few small ones in the 
provinces and La Nacion and La Prensa, 
in Buenos Aires, famous dailies of great 
circulation, of which La Prensa, too, 
was silenced since January 26, 1951. 
Before 1946, many were simply closed by 
the police, others harassed until their 
owners sold them to Peronistas. In 1945, 
still as military dictator, Peron tried to 
stifle criticism of La Nacion and La Prensa 
by having their owner-publishers arbi- 
trarily arrested. He did not close down 
the papers only because he feared reper- 
cussions abroad like in the case of the 
first open anti-Semitic measures men- 
tioned earlier. 

Since 1946, as constitutional President, 
he has seldom resorted to force. He pre- 
ferred applying “Cold War” methods: to 
drive them out of business by many ruses 
short of actual suppression. This needling 
ran the gamut from “inspection for sani- 
tary conditions” to a broadcast by Peron 
himself urging boycott of La Prensa and 
to expropriation of its newsprint (which 
then was distributed to Peronista dailies). 
A more recent device was the monopoli- 
zation by the government of the placing 
of all employment want-ads. Although 
hereby deprived of the most important 


income source, the two opposition dailies 
still stuck it out. Circulation of La Prensa 
which during the years of persecution 
had risen to 480,000 copies daily, was 
then cut by the government to some 
380,000 copies, its pre-Peron figure; La 
Nacion went down to 250,000. In addition, 
with all newsprint now rationed and 
government-allocated, their issues were 
down to about one third of their normal 
number of pages, and often they didn’t 
know whether they would receive enough 
paper for tomorrow’s issue. 


Peron cynically insists that Argentina 
enjoys “Freedom of the Press,” and it is 
true there is no open, pre-publication 
censorship. However, as recently as the 
beginning of 1950, scores of newspapers 
were closed in a single day by the federal 
police, but the order came from a Con- 
gressional Investigating Committee chair- 
man, and Peron declared to foreign cor- 
respondents that, because of his respect 
for the constitutional division of powers, 
he had no authority to interfere. 


The story of the suppression of La 
Prensa is typical for present-day Argen- 
tina. It began on January 26, 1951, with 
a strike by the government-controlled 
News Vendors Union (none of whose 
members are La Prensa employees but 
independent dealers selling all kinds of 
papers), preceded by deliberately ruinous 
economic demands, such as that the paper 
should do away with subscriptions, giving 
the vendors union a monopoly of distrib- 
ution, and that twenty per cent of all 
earnings from classified ads should be 
turned over to the union. Soon thereafter 
the union’s demands were fortified by 
resolutions of other equally government- 
controlled unions declaring “hot” every- 
thing having to do with the newspaper. 
Even the Bank Clerks Union was made 
to declare they would refuse to handle 
checks issued by the paper’s management. 
Thus La Prensa was shut down tight 
while Peron could declare innocently that 
the matter was just an ordinary labor 
dispute. But he had to drop this pretense 
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after one La Prensa employee was killed, 
fourteen others wounded and five of the 
newspaper’s trucks burned on February 
27, 1951. Assured officially of police pro- 


tection, La Prensa’s thirteen hundred | 
loyal employees had decided to publish. 


the paper again. But when the crew was 
about to enter the plant armed thugs 
assaulted them. Although the police pre- 
cinct is only half a block away, the police, 
of course, failed to arrive until two hours 
after the incident and just when it seemed 
that the paper would come out after all. 
Then the police appeared in force, herded 
everyone at the plant, including the 
watchmen, for “investigation” into the 
precinct calabozo and kept them there 
standing without food until the next day. 


Two foreign correspondents, an Amer- 
ican and a Britisher, who had witnessed 
the incident, were arrested the same 
evening, held for thirty-six hours and then 
sentenced by the Chief of Police sum- 
marily, that is without trial, to thirty days 
in the police jail for “inciting to riot.” An 
appeal to the courts is practically impos- 
sible in these matters. But after com- 
plaints of the American and British Con- 
suls General Peron graciously granted 
them a Presidential Pardon which, how- 
ever, did not include a third reporter 
arrested and sentenced with them but 
who happened not to be a foreigner. 

The outcome of the “investigation” was 
that La Prensa’s publisher was indicted 
for having violated the recent Security 
and Espionage Act (the only one in 
Argentina’s modern history providing a 
death penalty in peace time). Within a 
few days the General Confederation of 
Labor in a well-rehearsed outburst of 
indignation “demanded” outright expro- 
priation of La Prensa. “Under pressure” 
by the masses of workers represented by 
the Confederation, Peron then called a 
special session of Congress which, how- 
ever, failed to order the quick expropri- 
ation “demanded by the workers.” As this 
would have raised the issue of compen- 
sation, Congress preferred instead to ap- 
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point a Congressional Investigating Com- 
mittee. This committee “intervened” La 
Prensa on March 20, 1951, that is, it took 
possession. It ordered its publisher who 
protested the seizure jailed for two weeks 
for contempt of Congress. And it will go 
on “investigating” La Prensa’s “uncon- 
stitutional ties with world capitalism” for 
quite some time. 


This was not a reprieve of La Prensa 
as many American newspapers mistakenly 
interpreted it. It was death by strangu- 
lation, with this advantage for Peron, the 
shrewd politician who engineered it all: 
again he could maintain that his govern- 
ment had no authority in the matter. First 
it was just a labor dispute, now a matter 
under Congressional investigation, and 
what could he, with his utmost respect for 
the constitutional division of powers, do 
about it? ” 

La Prensa is dead. And when Congress 
gets around finally to order La Prensa’s 
expropriation, Peron will “do his duty.” 
Everything, of course, will be done within 
the outer forms of democracy. Peron will 
issue the decree, and a compensation— 
a pittance, to be sure—will be determined 
solemnly by “due process of law:” “ob- 
jective appraisal” of net assets by an 
“impartial” referee appointed by a Peron- 
ista judge, an order handed down by a 
Peronista court, subject to appeal to other 
Peronista courts, and other customary 
steps. 


“The timing of the La Prensa incident should 
also be noted. Nothing definite happened until 
after the 125 million dollar American loan was 
finally paid out, the sordid story of which I have 
revealed in my article “Can Peron Be Bought?” 
in the Autumn 1950 issue of the Washington, 
D. C., quarterly, Inter-American Economic Af- 
fairs. I stated there that, contrary to all the 
optimistic talk here, “Peron cannot be bought 
or hired with American money. At best he can 
be ‘rented’ for a while.” (p. 34). Peron’s “good 
will” lasted as short a time as I expected. Be- 
cause of the present scramble to buy Argentine 
foods, Argentina is “now in a position to ignore 
prodding of U. S., independent of aid, deaf to 
Washington protests” (New York Times, March 
17, 1951). 
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Peron could have taken La Prensa 
without all this, but he insists on doing 
everything “lawfully.” This obeisance to 
empty legalistic ritual after the deed is 
something Peron evidently learned from 
Hitler. Hitler, after his “blood purge” of 
June 30, 1934, also had his Reichstag 
enact a law “posthumously” declaring 
these murders “lawful.” 

On March 13, 1951, another of the few 
remaining small opposition newspapers, 
La Voz del Interior, of Cordoba province, 
was also silenced by a strike of the News 
Vendors Union. And the only remaining 
big one, La Nacion, of Buenos Aires, also 
having received new demands by the 
union (though much less far-reaching 
ones than those presented to La Prensa), 
accepted them on March 14, 1951, thus 
avoiding a shut-down; for how long, re- 
mains to be seen. 

Peron also pretends that the broad- 
casters are free to sell their time to whom 
they please. But by a strange coincidence 
they all refuse time to the opposition 
parties. They know why they don’t want 
to incur Peron’s wrath. Something typical 
of the situation happened recently, in 
1950: a Quiz Program M.C. carelessly let 
a winner tell the audience that he was 
giving the prize money to the Socialist 
Party’s Social Aid Fund. The station 
was promptly penalized; programs with 
spontaneous participants are no longer 
permitted. 

There is also, officially, no censorship of 
communications. But the troubles of for- 
eign correspondents are well known. Lit- 
erature critical of Peron gets persistently 
“lost” in the mails. Sometimes the “Black 
Cabinet” operates clumsily: envelopes 
show signs of having been opened; some- 
body receiving mail with political in- 
quiries from abroad is visited by a police 
snooper; I know of a voice interrupting 
at least two local telephone calls by 
Americans with “please speak Spanish 
because we have not enough people able 
to uncerstand an English conversation.” 

Peron is a dictator sui generis, not yet 


a strong one like Stalin or Hitler, not an 
absolute ruler. As Chief of his Peronista 
Party, The Leader, as Peron doesn’t mind 
being called, derives his power from the 
Party convention, whereas Hitler claimed 
leadership by charisma, i.e. endowment 
by a higher power.” 

The very fact that Peron was duly 
elected and wants to keep his sweeping 
majorities in Congress—all of the seats 
in the Senate and two thirds in the House 
—and in the Assemblies, makes him very 
sensitive to prevailing sentiments. He may 
intend to make sudden switches of policy, 
as he seemed to do in 1948 in the matter 
of the Jews, but he has to reckon with the 
feelings he instilled and inflamed in his 
followers and those whose votes he will 
need again.“ For his political security, he 
cannot—at least not yet—dare to alienate 
them. In 1949 he had the Constitution 
changed so as to strengthen the Executive 
Power considerably and also to allow 
re-election of incumbent Presidents. With 
his amendments he removed many ob- 
stacles to totalitarian government. But 
this constitutional reform was brought 
about again under due observance of the 
letter, though not of the spirit, of the law. 
To be sure, his goal is to become a total- 
itarian dictator,” but he wants to reach it 
by the “democratic way.” 


This “higher power” is usually, but not neces- 
sarily, God. It may also be the tribe or the people 
or the “racial people” (see Franz L. Neumann, 
Behemoth, New York, 1942, p. 83 ff). 


* Article 31 of the Peronista Party’s by-laws 
declares: “The Chief of the Movement is the 
supreme authority of the Party, being empow- 
ered to modify the decisions of its organs. . . .” 
So far, however, Peron has not seen fit to make 
use of this “enabling act;” there was no need. 

** As a preparation towards the invocation of the 
messianic charisma concept, some of the Peron- 
ista publications have since 1948 begun to apoth- 
eozise Peron. Typical is a series “Why I am a 
Peronista,” written by Peron’s wife in her own 
newspaper, Democracia, which culminates in the 
statement “Peronism is a conviction and a faith. 
It has the drive and dynamism of history on the 
march.” In May, 1950, she said, in an address 
before the Social Security Agency: “Peron is 
the fatherland itself... . All of us must blindly 
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Sometimes though, Peron acts as if he 
were already a full-fledged totalitarian 
dictator. Late in 1948, f.i., he addressed 
the authorities of Santa Fé Province, in 
the presence of Cardinal Caggiano and 
other high dignitaries of the Church, after 
just having heard mass in the cathedral. 
In this speech, irked by reports about the 
opposition’s continuing resistance—Santa 
Fé used to be a stronghold of liberalism 
and Peronism still has not wiped it out 
completely—Peron grew furious. He for- 
got he still was, or pretended to be, the 
democratically elected President of a con- 
stitutional government. He threatened to 
have the opposition executed if they per- 
sisted in their activities. “My voice won’t 
tremble when I give the order to hang 
them,” he said. 

No, the incident did not make the high 
clergy rise and leave. If they disapproved, 
they dared not show it publicly. But for 
the opposition press and a few courageous 
foreign correspondents we might not know 
of Peron’s slip.” 

Peron’s need of catering to his followers’ 
feelings explains why discrimination 
against Jews continues in spite of his 
1948 promises. 

In Argentina, long before Peron, there 


support General Peron who symbolizes the most 
sacred the Argentine people has.” In June, 1950, 
the Minister of State for Technical Affairs 
created by decree a School for Peronistic Doc- 
trine for the purpose “. . . that the whole people 
may attain to support the doctrine of Peronismo 
on the basis of its indestructible faith in the one 
and only leader.” Here we have already that 
touch of mysticism which gives totalitarian dic- 
tators their peculiar aura. 


** What a difference from the United States where 
the whole nation was outraged when President 
Truman, in an excess of paternal sensitivity and 
not in an official speech but in a private letter 
certainly not intended to be published, threat- 
ened to punch a music critic in the nose. The 
difference is also that we know that Mr. Truman 
did not mean his ill-tempered threat seriously, 
whereas Peron allowed himself for once to say 
openly what he ordinarily would have had to 
repress. And what is worse, we also know that, 
unlike Mr. Truman, Peron would be able—and 
the day might come—to carry out his threat. 
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has been a good deal of anti-Semitism, 
latent in earlier times,” and then fostered, 
abetted, and used first by the Nazi agents, 
then by Peron. I have heard from a re- 
liable source that he himself is not anti- 
Semitic. But neither was Bismarck, Im- 
perial Germany’s chancellor, the friend 
of many prominent Jews. Nevertheless 
Bismarck 

“must be considered the first great manipulator 
of anti-Semitism in modern Germany because 
of the very fact that he harbored neither racial 
nor religious prejudices against the Jewish group 
and that he did not aim at Jews qua Jews when 
he gave comfort to anti-Semitic agitation.” 1 

We know that Goering” and other 
Nazis, unlike the psychopathic “mytho- 
maniacs” Hitler and Streicher, used anti- 
Semitism as a convenient political weapon 
and never believed in the mystic power 
of The Jew, the blood purity theory, and 
the like. 

Mussolini openly ridiculed Hitler’s anti- 
Semitism and Jews held high office in the 
Fascist Party and the Fascist State from 
the time of its beginnings. But he, too, 
used anti-Semitism as a weapon later on 
when it suited his purposes. His “change 
of heart” occurred as early as the summer 
of 1936, when, expanding into Africa, he 
wanted to win the Moslems over. As 
“Protector of Islam” he could hardly ap- 


” Among its economic roots was the fact that 
most of the grain export business with its con- 
comitant, rural credit, and a considerable part 
of the importing and retail trades, was in the 
hands of “capital without soul or God,” that is, 
done by companies popularly, though often 
wrongly, considered to be owned by “alien 
Jewish capitalists.” The replacement of all pri- 
vate grain exporting and of some categories of 
importing by Peron’s government monopoly 
could thus easily be made to appear as “libera- 
tion from foreign Jewish exploitation.” 

This latent anti-Semitism had also some socio- 
political roots, such as the prominence of some 
Jews among the Radicales and Socialistas and in 
the national administration; see Argentine Rid- 
dle, p. 50. 


* Paul Massing, Rehearsal for Destruction (New 
York, 1949), p. 43. 


* See, f.i, his testimony at the Nuremberg trial, 
New York Times, March 15, 1946. 
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pear hostile to Jews in Africa and not 
at home.” 

Anti-Semitism as a means of mass ma- 
nipulation becomes especially dangerous 
in the hands of leaders who themselves 
are not prejudiced against Jews; they 
can turn it on and off like a faucet. It was 
easy for Peron as a military dictator to 
open the faucet wide in times of stress, 
namely when the situation seemed to call 
for strong measures between 1943 and 
1946. It was not too difficult for him to 
reduce the flow in times of quiet, namely 
when he became constitutional President. 
But in 1948 the faucet failed to work 
when he announced his intention of clos- 
ing it completely. The reason is that the 
kind of anti-Semitism, which, as stated 
earlier, long before Peron has been part of 
the Argentines’ feelings, is of the Catholic 
variety. An essential part of the doctrine 
of the Catholic Church, it is directed 
against Judaism as a religion, not against 
Jews as a race.” And under Peron the 
Church, openly allied with his regime, 
has made great progress in its attempts to 
dominate the people’s mind. 

Already before Peron, under the 1853 
Constitution, Catholicism had the privi- 
leged position of official state religion.” 
The Constitution also required that Presi- 
dent and Vice-President be of the Catholic 
faith. Catholicism was further favored by 
the fact that all Church positions are 
paid from the Federal budget. The in- 
stitutions of other religions had to be 
financed by voluntary private contribu- 
tions. But the traditional “liberal” sepa- 


It is generally believed, but historically not 
true, that it was Hitler who, after the outbreak 
of World War II, forced Mussolini to adopt anti- 
Semitism as official policy. (See I. Cohen, “Jews 
in Italy,” in Political Quarterly, London, England, 
1939 (10), pp. 405ff, and M. Agronsky, “Racism 
- in Italy,” in Foreign Affairs, 1939 (17), pp. 391 ff.) 


**“Anti-Judaism” would be a more exact word 
for this variety of anti-Semitism, but I prefer 
to continue using the traditional term. 


#In consequence, there is no divorce in Argen- 
tina; what Argentine law calls divorcio is nothing 
but legal separation. 


ration of church and state existed (by 
law, though not by constitutional pro- 
vision): religious instruction was not 
permitted in the public school system,” 
and civil marriages had to precede re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

Within the first six months of the Peron 
regime, while it was still a military dic- 
tatorship, the most encompassing of the 
Church’s traditional demands was granted: 
religious instruction was introduced into 
the schools.“ It was even made com- 
pulsory: a child is excused from attending 
Catholic instruction only if its non- 
Catholic parents send it to religious in- 
struction of their own faith. The govern- 
ment’s special interest in this measure 
was the strengthening of the Church’s 
influence over Labor. Though most 
workers had been baptized as Catholics, 
they—like most of the male adults—had 
not become regular churchgoers. With 
religious instruction enforced now, the 
growing generation will be more firmly 
in the grip of the Church. As to civil 
marriages, it would have been too early 
for the Church to insist on a change now. 
It prefers to wait. 

In recognition of Peron’s policy the 
Church gave him its open support: Pres- 
byter R. Wilkinson Dirube was liaison 
officer between the Presidency and Car- 
dinal Copello and wrote many of “Presi- 
dent” Ramirez’ speeches; Msgr. Calcagno, 
Vicar General of the Army, belonged to 
the officers’ group that organized the 
military revolt of 1943, he also inspired 
the decree opening the schools to the 
* Public sentiment used to be so strong on this 
point that in 1884 Argentina severed diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican—they were resumed 
only six years later—because the Nuncio Papal 


had made a speech demanding that religious 
instruction be permitted in the schools. 


*By a decree of December 31, 1943, based on 
nothing but the constitutional provision that the 
President must be a Catholic. “The public school 
without religion,” it says, “is anti-democratic 
and unconstitutional; it does not prepare the 
child for the supreme honor to which every 
Argentine should aspire, namely, to be President 
of the nation.” 
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clergy; a Jesuit became “Spiritual Aide 
to the First Lady;” several Argentine 
bishops ordered their priests to refuse the 
sacraments to members of the parties 
opposing Peron; a Pastoral Letter issued 
by the pro-Peron majority of bishops be- 
fore the 1946 elections urged Catholics 
almost openly to vote for the official 
candidates; several hundred Spanish 
priests imported by Peron before the 
elections actively campaigned for him. 

However, a few of the Church’s dig- 
nitaries, like Msgr. D’Andrea and Pres- 
byter Dunphy, would have preferred it to 
remain aloof from secular politics. But 
their warnings remained unheeded.” The 
last obstacle against clerics in politics 
was removed in 1949. Under the old 
Constitution clerics were not eligible as 
members of Congress. In the new one this 
prohibition has been dropped. 

The Church hierarchy took part also 
in a symbolic act glorifying its alliance 
with the regime: Peron bestowed with 
great pomp upon the Virgin of Mercedes 
the rank and insignia of a general in the 
Argentine army. 

The Church’s support will make its full 
weight felt in the 1952 elections when 
over four million newly enfranchised 
women—led by Mrs. Peron, likely to be 
the first female Vice-President of Argen- 
tina—will be eligible to vote for the 
first time. The present generation of 
Catholic adult males can be considered 
“safe” only in the negative sense: they 
can on the whole be expected to refrain 
from doing what the Church is actively 
opposed to. The women—having always 
been devout believers—can more surely 
be expected to be completely “submissive 
to the wishes of the Church.” ” 


*5 Father Dunphy was unfrocked after twenty- 
nine years of service by Cardinal Copello for 
his refusal to use his pulpit to favor Peronismo. 
Msgr. D’Andrea was saved from the same fate 
only because after fifty years of service as a 
priest he had received from the Pope himself a 
letter praising his social work. (See also Argen- 
tine Riddle, p. 8 ff.) 


*6 See below, p. 306. 
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But whether or not Argentine Catholics 
attend mass and confession regularly, they 
can be relied on to accept the tenets of the 
Church. And it is a fact that Church 
dogma imbued them with anti-Semitism. 

This may sound strange to Jews in the 
United States where—with a few excep- 
tions like Father Coughlin “—the Catholic 
Church has rather been an ally in their 
fight for the status of minorities. We all 
know of the present Pope’s statement 
“spiritually we are all Semites.” But it 
is almost unknown that Hitler’s Nurem- 
berg Laws, except for the racial definition 
of “Jew” and its concomitant, the “blood 
purity” measures, were to a large extent 
identical with official Catholic doctrine. 

The Church has different standards in 
different countries, depending upon 
whether it has a minority position or not. 
In the United States the Church does not 
emphasize its doctrine’s anti-Semitic part 
and for good reasons: Here Catholicism 
is still on the defensive—a minority, 
though no longer a weak one. Here there- 
fore, the Church demands equality and 
tolerance, like other minorities, and plays 
down those parts of its dogma that would 
hamper its position.” In “Catholic coun- 
tries,” the more dominant its position is, 
the less it needs to restrain itself. 

The Church does not deny the existence 
of this double standard. In the April 3, 


* Coughlin could not be taken off the air for a 
long time because his bishop—the only superior 
a priest has in matters of general discipline— 
backed him. The Church hierarchy could have 
ordered the bishop, Gallagher, to silence his 
priest, if Coughlin’s anti-Semitic radio speeches 
had contained something incompatible with of- 
ficial Church doctrine. But they did not, as 
Bishop Gallagher stated in a broadcast of April 
21, 1935: “Coughlin is sound in doctrine, able in 
application and interpretation. .. . Until a lawful 
superior rules otherwise, I stand steadfastly be- 
hind this priest. . . .” Only after Gallagher’s 
death Coughlin’s new bishop, with a different 
political view and in a different situation, thought 
it advisable to silence him. 


“Thus, in the U. S. some Jews have been ad- 
mitted as teachers in Catholic Colleges, and Al 
Smith could declare “that as a good Catholic he 
was for equality of all churches.” 
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1948, issue of the Jesuits’ official organ, 
La Civiltéd Cattolica, of Rome, this state- 
ment can be found: 


“The Roman Catholic Church, convinced 
through its divine prerogatives of being the only 
true Church, must demand the right of freedom 
for herself alone . . . in a state where the ma- 
jority of the people are Catholics the Church 
will require that legal existence be denied to 
error, and that if religious minorities actually 
exist, they shall have only a de facto existence 
without opportunity to spread their beliefs... . 
In some countries, Catholics will be obliged to 
ask full religious freedom for all, resigned at 
being forced to cohabitate where they alone 
should rightfully be allowed to live. But in 
doing this, the Church does not renounce her 
theses . . . but merely adapts herself to de facto 
conditions. . . . The Church cannot blush for 
her own want of tolerance as she asserts it in 
principle and applies it in practice.” ” 

Consequently, in Argentina, where the 
Church has become quite powerful, 
Church doctrine can be emphasized more 
than elsewhere, with the exception of 
Spain;” its full application is limited only 
by the government’s policy considerations, 
especially those of foreign relations. 

To explain the part anti-Semitism plays 
in Catholic doctrine, we shall quote here 
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from an official statement of the Church. 
Although it dates from 1939, it is as valid 
today as it was long before the words 
were spoken.” 


On Epiphany, 1939,” the Bishop of 
Cremona, Italy, summarized the position 
of the Church regarding the Jews in a 
Homily which was immediately printed 
in the official Vatican newspaper, Osserv- 
atore Romano, of January 15, 16, and 17, 
1939. The authoritative character of this 
document on church doctrine was further 
emphasized by an editorial foreword: 

“Its text splendidly proves the identity of 
thought, of teaching and of apostolate, which 
binds the Ministers with one another and all of 
them with the Supreme Pontiff.” 

The Church demands elimination of 
Jewish influence over Catholic peoples; 
its flock should be protected against in- 
fection. This is what the Homily said: 

“The Church has always considered the living 
together of the Jews with the Christians as long 
as they remain Jews as dangerous to the faith 
and tranquility of the Christian peoples. And 
that is why you will find an ancient and long 
tradition of ecclesiastical legislation and disci- 
pline designed to restrain and limit the action 
and influence of the Jews amidst the Christians, 





* Quoted from the translation in The Christian 
Century, June 23, 1948. 


In Spain, under Franco, the Church has even 
greater supremacy and the government less need 
of considering repercussions abroad of domestic 
policies. Therefore in Spain, Church doctrine is 
applied even more fully. In The Christian Cen- 
tury of October 11 and 18, 1950, W. E. Garrison, 
one of its editors, reported after a visit to Spain 
some important facts on the situation of non- 
Catholic religious groups: An Edict of 1945, 
Fuero de los Espanoles, declares in its Art. VI: 
“Public ceremonies or manifestations other than 
those of the Roman-Catholic religion are not 
allowed.” As it is being applied by the author- 
ities, it means that non-Catholic cults can have 
enly a mole-like existence. Their houses of 
worship are tolerated only if they do not show 
any external symbols or inscriptions (not even 
the word “church” or a bible quotation is per- 
mitted). New ones can be opened or closed ones 
reopened only by special permission which is 
seldom given. Distribution of announcements of 
services or of literature is forbidden except 
within the cult’s own circle. Protestant schools 
have been closed. Children can attend only 


either Catholic private schools or the public 
schools which have compulsory Catholic religious 
instruction. Whoever has once received Roman- 
Catholic baptism remains under the jurisdiction 
of the Church forever, even if he joins another 
faith. Such a person is not only counted as a 
Catholic in the census, but he cannot have a 
civil marriage without permission by the local 
priest who as a rule refuses. 


In comparison with Spain, Argentina is still 
liberal, for there non-Catholic religions are not 
—not yet—interfered with. 


“The following analysis is based on an unpub- 
lished study, The Policy of the Catholic Church 
toward the Jews, written in 1942 by Dr. Otto 
Kirchheimer for the Institute for Social Research, 
New York City. Because of the 1939 Homily’s 
authoritative character I prefer to use it for 
the interpretation of Catholic doctrine instead 
of later random utterances of Argentine priests 
which could always be explained away as un- 
official or personal. 


® That is, at a time when Mussolini’s new anti- 
Semitic policy had already been in force about 
a year. 
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and the contacts of the Christians with them, 
isolating the Jews and forbidding them to ex- 
ercise those offices and those professions through 
which they could dominate or influence the 
spirit, the education and the customs of the 
Christians. ... 

Catholics submissive to the wishes of the 
Church do not take or accept certain Jewish 
domestics nor do they place themselves at the 
service of Jews if it means living in familiarity 
with them, and much less do they trust their 
nursing babies to Jewish wet nurses, or their 
children needing instruction and education to 
Jewish teachers.” ™ 


But the Church’s position towards the 
Jews is, as the Homily stresses, anti- 
Semitic only in the religious, not in the 
racial sense. That is, it emphatically re- 
jects the race philosophy: 


“The Church cannot and does not admit the 
racial materialism which makes the soul and 
the spirit depend on blood... .” 


Its antagonism to Jews holds true only 
“as long as they remain Jews:” 


“(The Church] always welcomes with matermal 
arms and christens those Jews . . . —alas always 
so few in number—that sincerely embrace the 
Christian faith. Those, however, must break all 
their links with the Jewish communities and 
liberate themselves from any form of participa- 
tion and cooperation in their social action. .. . 


And these sincere converts... , once baptized, 
they are Christians in the eyes of the Church 
like all the others... .” 


But this does not mean that the Church 
wants to apply pressure in proselytizing. 
On the contrary, it grants baptism only 
reluctantly; embracing the “true faith” 
shall not be an easy means for the Jews 
to escape persecution: 


“It is possible that some parish priest or some 
simple monk, having let himself be taken in by 
the hypocrisy and slyness of some Jew, or be- 
cause of imprudent compassion for him, in some 
case may disregard the rules set forth by the 
Church for such matters, but ... rest assured 
that the Church . . . has always been cautious 
and slow in believing in the conversion of the 
Jews and . .. is even more slow and more 
cautious when the circumstances of time and 
place can induce a Jew .. . to ask for baptism 
in order to overcome legislative barriers or be- 


* The similarity between this part of the Homily 
and the Nuremberg Laws is particularly striking. 
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cause of calculations of personal interest or 
pansion... .”"™ 


As a matter of fact, the Church is not 
at all opposed to governmental persecu- 
tion of, and of discrimination against, 
Jews. All it asks is that the government 
refrain from sheer inhumanity and ex- 
termination; the “rules of . . . Christian 
charity,” it seems, may be disregarded, as 
long as this is done within certain limits: 


“.. The Church has not condemned and does 
not condemn any political defense of the integrity 
and prosperity of a race, and any legal precaution 
against an excessive and injurious Jewish in- 
fluence on the nation, provided the supreme 
rules of human brotherhood and of Christian 
charity are not utterly disregarded, and so long 
as it is done with reasonable judgment and under 
discriminating conditions. .. .” 


Expressed in present-day terms: The 
Church would “deplore” a Hot War on 
Jews, but it certainly encourages a Cold 
War wherever it can find a government 
willing to go along. 

Although the doctrine of the Church 
about the Jews has not varied for cen- 
turies and will not vary,” reasons of ex- 
pediency determine where and when it 
is being emphasized or played down. 

As the Homily puts it: 


“ .. The greatest preoccupation of the Church 
has always been the defense and preservation cf 
the religion and the customs of the Christians 
from the harmful Jewish influence, and none 
other. 


*In Argentina very few Jews have become 
converts,—mainly rich ones of Western-European 
extraction who aspire to become acceptable in 
social register circles. 


* As early as the middle of the ninth century, 
St. Agobard’s pamphlet, De Insolentia Judaeorum 
(quoted in F. Vernet, “Juifs et Chrétiens,” in 
Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi Catholique, 
Vol. II, Paris 1924, p. 1763) stated that the 
formula “cautious but humane” expressed the 
official line of the Church towards the Jews. 
“Caution” means that the Jew must be con- 
sidered an intruder in a Christian world. One 
must, as Thomas Aquinas puts it, be firmly 
established in the faith before he is allowed to 
communicate with those who were never bap- 
tized. For those simple in mind and of insufficient 
faith, every contact with Jews may be dangerous. 
(Summa Theologica, 2, II, quaestio 10, 9.) 
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It is understood that the form and strictness 
of the external disciplinarian provisions of the 
Church were different according to the condition 
of the countries, peoples and times, but the spirit 
and the substance of ecclesiastic discipline with 
regard to the Jews always was the same and 
will be.” 

Now we may understand why Peron— 
who won his elections under the slogan 
“Peron delivers [the goods]”—failed to 
deliver on his “declaration of peace” with 
the Jews of August 20, 1948. It remained 
on paper to the extent that it went counter 
to Church doctrine. Though Peron himself 
is not so “submissive to the wishes of the 
Church” that he would let Church dogma 
be the unquestioned basis of his policy, 
the Church’s hold over the masses of his 
followers is certainly strong enough to 
prevent the implementation of Peron’s 
“peace treaty.” Looking closely at Peron’s 
solemn announcement, we even find that 
he was an “accomplice before the fact” 
to the sabotage of his promise: he declared 
that the Jews “may freely be active in the 
economic, political, and social fields,” but 
he did not include education. The omission 
of this field was no mere coincidence. To 
include it would have meant an outspoken 
defiance of Church doctrine, and Peron 
naturally covets the Church’s open 
support. 

Thus it is not surprising that even now, 
over two years after Peron’s solemn 
declaration of Jewish equality, there are 
almost no Jewish teachers in elementary 
schools,” and only a few Jews in other 
public offices. Whether in a particular 
department there are no Jews, or just 
one—for appearance’s sake—or a few, 
depends upon three factors. First, whether 
the department head is a nationalist and 
anti-Semite or otherwise “submissive to 
the wishes of the Church;” second, 
whether the particular Jew has enough 
“pull;” and third, which group or groups 
happen to have the upper hand at the 
time in the continuous struggle for in- 
fluence among the five pillars of the Peron 


*In some towns there used to be almost sixty 
per cent,—before Peron. 


regime,—Church, Labor, armed forces, 
police, bureaucracy. Peron might like to 
appoint many Jews to show the world 
that Argentina has no “Jewish problem.” 
But he has to heed his supporters’ 
resistance. 

For those Jews who have accepted the 
fact that they are not likely to get a 
government job or who happen not to be 
interested in such a career, life is at 
present relatively “normal.” Most of them 
are businessmen and they know that 
frequent contributions to “Evita” Peron’s 
Foundation are required to make life 
safe. They know the well-established pat- 
tern: “Evita” needs money—promptly a 
temple is defiled or some other anti- 
Semitic incident occurs—they ask for 
protection—they make a contribution to 
the Foundation—protection is promised; 
a cop is posted near the temple—after a 
while he is transferred elsewhere—some 
quiet weeks or months—then the merry- 
go-round. begins again. But they don’t 
mind: for them the situation is “normal;” 
they expect that, though with increasingly 
larger contributions, they can get by, 
doing “business as usual.” And when 
asked from abroad about the situation of 
the Jews in Argentina, they are most 
likely to write—if they answer at all— 
“there is no Jewish problem here any 
longer.” 

Some Jews, of course, have joined the 
Peronista party, and some—perhaps a 
thousand or two out of about 420,000 Jews 
—entered the O.I1.A. A few—they had to 
be loyal to Peron, that is, members of the 
Party or of the O.1.A.—were appointed 
to the universities and the high-schools 
and some are in various government 
bureaus. Other departments, the Immigra- 
tion Service, e.g., continue to be as anti- 
Semitic as ever. That Jews in government 
positions have not much prospect for 
advancement goes without saying. 

Recently the president of the O.1.A— 
the Peronistic group—obtained an audi- 
ence with Peron to complain about dis- 
crimination against Jewish physicians in 
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public hospitals. According to a J.T.A. 
report of September 17, 1950, Peron 
promised it would not be tolerated.” We 
can nevertheless be sure that discrimina- 
tion will go on as before. 


Peron also received an appeal from 
D.A.LA. (Delegacion de Asociaciones 
Israelitas Argentinas), the central, non- 
political body of Argentine Jewry, against 
new anti-Semitic publications, one of 
which urged that Jews be imprisoned in 
ghettos. Another complaint was lodged by 
O.LA. against anti-Semitic street inci- 
dents. Peron is reported to have replied 
that the street incidents “were also di- 
rected against the government and were 
intended to destroy the prevailing har- 
mony,” but it seems his otherwise so 
efficient police is unable to cope with 
them; no arrests are reported. As to the 
anti-Semitic publications, Peron had his 
secretary give the cynical stock reply that 
measures could not be taken “because 
newspapers in Argentina enjoy freedom 
of press.” This in spite of the fact that, 
with the exception of the few opposition 
papers, practically all Spanish language 
newspapers are either outright owned by 
Peronistas or directly or indirectly con- 
trolled by the government. Unctuously, 
Peron’s secretary added in his letter to 
the Jewish leaders that “the sentiments 
of the publications . . . do not represent 
the feelings of the Argentine people and 
the President’s opinions regarding the 
question which has caused you concern 
are well known and no campaign intend- 
ing to change them will succeed.” 


The note, says the report of the J.T.A., 
“concluded with the hope that the ex- 
pression of the President’s sentiments 
would allay the fears of the Jewish com- 
munity.” These fears are well founded. 


We may remember Hitler’s “Order to the 
Party” after the Nuremberg Laws, “to continue 
desisting from all individual acts against Jews” 
(Bulletin of “Deutsches Nachrichtenbiro” in 
Jiidische Rundschau, September 17, 1935), how 
it was never enforced and honored only in the 
breach. 
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It is not a question whether the anti- 
Semitic campaign will “succeed in chang- 
ing” Peron’s official stand. The sad fact 
remains that, whatever Peron’s “opinions 
regarding the question” of anti-Semitism 
are, he cannot prevent his followers from 
acting according to the tenets of the 
Church, eager as he is not to lose the 
Church’s support nor the enthusiasm of 
his Peronistas. 


With open anti-Semitism in official 
circles at present shelved but still far 
from extinct, and with the Cold War 
against the Jews continuing, a question 
arises. The vast majority of Argentine 
Jews remained aloof from Peronismo. 
Why then did any of the Jews care to 
join the Peronista party’s auxiliary—the 
O.1.A.—or the Party itself? What made 
them anxious to exchange their status of 
second-class citizens against one that at 
best makes them second-class Peronistas? 
(After all, the O.LA. is a kind of counter- 
part to Dr. Naumann’s little Organization 
of Patriotic German Jews (Verband der 
nationalgesinnten deutschen Juden) of 
the early Hitler times who in vain tried 
to be in the Nazis’ good graces by stressing 
their Pan-German _ super-nationalism. 
Some readers may remember the cartoon 
deservedly depicting them parading under 
abanner inscribed with“OUT WITH US.”) 


One factor was a desperate inner need 
to take Peron’s assurances at face value, 
just as German Jews avidly seized first 
upon Goebbel’s reassuring statement of 
October, 1933,” then upon Hitler’s of 
September, 1935,” and later upon Reich 


“We have solved whatever there was to be 
solved in the Jewish question and have laid it 
on the shelf,” Volkischer Beobachter (Nord- 
deutsche Ausgabe), October 29, 1933. 


“The Leader emphasized . . . that German 
Jews under these [Nuremberg] laws now had 
possibilities for a national life in all spheres the 
like of which had not been in existence in any 
other country,” Bulletin of “Deutsches Nach- 
richtenbiro” in “Jidische Rundschau, Septem- 
ber 17, 1935. 
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Law Leader’s, Hans Frank, of April, 1936,“ 
to persuade themselves that the danger 
had passed and they could breathe easier. 
Peron’s 1949 appointment of a Jew, Dr. 
Pablo Manguel—then secretary of the 
O.1L.A.—, as Argentine Minister to Israel,* 
or his 1950 congratulatory letter to the 
Jewish community on Rosh Hashonah, 
or some similar gesture, like the occasional 
approval of some visas for Jewish immi- 
grants upon application by the OIA, 
may indeed lead some superficial observer 
to conclude that there no longer is a 
“Jewish problem” in Argentina. But it 
takes a lot of wishful thinking for an 
Argentine Jew to declare that “Peron is 
one of the best friends upon whom the 
Jews and Israel can rely,” as Dr. Manguel 
has stated. 

Another factor was pressure to conform, 
coupled with the common human urge to 
jump on a successful bandwagon (as soon 
as “they” let you). In this respect the 
creation of the O.I.A. is something Peron 
must have learned from the Nazis. In 
Nazi Germany the party auxiliaries at- 
tracted people who tried to stay away 
from the Party itself, yet preferred to 
belong somehow to the in-group, or who 
had to “join the movement” because of 
pressure. In Argentina, by joining the 
O.1.A. a Jew can be a Peronista and still 
be among Jews, whereas he would feel 
conspicuous and uncomfortable in the 
Party itself, where he can expect to be 
exposed to anti-Semitic incidents—if he 


““In solving the Jewish question . . . the legis- 
lation concerning the Jews is complete and 
finished,” Zeitschrift der Akademie ftir Deutsches 
Recht, 1936, p. 396. 


“Peron, as we see, is a great master of the 
Argentine politicians’ age-old tradition of Pre- 
tending One Thing While Doing Another (see 
Argentine Riddle, p. 68 ff). Sending a Jew as 
Argentine envoy abroad—ironically, Dr. Manguel 
is the only Jew among the heads of diplomatic 
missions to Israel—will go a long way to make 
it easier to continue discrimination at home 
against the many Jews, Peronistas or not, who 
if they only became “sincere converts” would 
find it easy to make a career in government 
service. 


is admitted at all, depending upon the 
local situation. 

Many Jews, finally, may have thought 
“joining up” a smart move, an insurance 
for the future. They knew that in Italy 
Jewish members of the Fascist Party 
were later, after the middle of 1938, when 
anti-Semitism was officially launched in 
Italy, on the whole not affected by per- 
secution.” They may also have believed 
that the reverse trend of events in Argen- 
tina compared to Italy made it safe for 
Jews to become Peronistas: for in Italy 
the Party was open to Jews from the 
beginning and persecution came later; in 
Argentina Jews suffered from persecution 
in the beginning of the regime and then 
Peronismo was “opened” to them. 

What they apparently overlook is that 
Mussolini in his struggle for power chose 
only the Freemasons for the role of 
domestic arch enemy, instead of the Free- 
masons and the Jews, or the Jews alone, 
not just ‘because the Freemasons were 
active foes of the Church—whose support 
he, too, wanted at that time—and the 
Jews were not. The main reason was that 
in Italy the Freemasons were numerous 
and well known, while there were far too 
few Jews to be a minority that would 
make a suitable “integrating target.” 
They numbered only about one out of 


“The exemption applied to Jews who “deserved 
well of the nation or of the Fascist regime,” 
namely those “belonging to families of those 
who had fallen in Italy’s four wars [Libyan, 
First World War, Abyssinian, Spanish] or of 
those who had fallen or were injured in the 
Fascist cause, or who had been inscribed in the 
Party before 1924” (see Cohen, op. cit., p. 414 
and Agronsky, op. cit., p. 394). 

About one fourth of the Italian Jews—3522 
families, according to an official announcement 
of November 5, 1938—were thus free from all 
restrictions. Of course, they had to relinquish 
conspicuous Party positions, but were otherwise 
not molested, at least not until the Nazis oc- 
cupied Italy much later, during the war. From 
then on the fate of Italian Jews was no longer 
under Mussolini’s control. 


“What conditions a minority must fulfill to 
become suitable as “integrating target” is ex- 
plained in Argentine Riddle, p. 48 f. 
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every five hundred of Italian population. 
In Argentina, however, the Jews are a 
much larger and therefore more “promis- 
ing” minority. In pre-Hitler Germany one 
out of every hundred inhabitants was a 
Jew, whereas in Argentina there is one 
Jew among every forty. Thus it was no 
coincidence that during the Peron re- 
gime’s early years violent anti-Semitism 
was used as a political weapon. 

The Catholic Church condoned it and 
would do so again. It “deplored” Mus- 
solini’s use of open anti-Semitism, when 
he introduced it for reasons of foreign 
policy, but it did not break with him. 
Nor will it break with Peron if he should 
do the same for domestic reasons. 

There is no assurance—there cannot be 
any—that open anti-Semitism will not be 
used again as a device of political manipu- 
lation.“ What happened to La Prensa 


“After this study was written, B. Smolar’s 
articles in the Forward of November 19 and 26, 
1950, on anti-Semitism in Latin-America came 
to my attention. Having recently returned from 
Latin-America, he, too, warns: “No one can 
predict . . . whether Peron’s pro-Jewish senti- 
ments will not change, and when he may decide 
to use anti-Semitism as a political weapon.” 
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today, may happen to the Jews tomorrow. 
The same Peron who in 1948 in a rare 
moment of outspokenness confessed that 
he was toying with the idea of having his 
opponents hanged, “won’t tremble” either 
should he consider it convenient to turn 
the faucet of anti-Semitism wide open 
again, if and when he encounters domestic 
trouble. With Argentina’s economic situ- 
ation rapidly deteriorating as it has before 
Korea, with unchecked inflation increas- 
ingly voiding Labor’s “Peron-delivered” 
gains, such trouble may not be so far off. 
However, Korea, or rather what may 
come out of it, may also restore still higher 
prices to Argentina’s exports. And this 
would give Argentina’s Jews another lease 
on a peaceful life,—a precarious one. “The 
situation of the Jewish community of 
Argentina does not provide any reasons 
for concern, at least for the time being,” 
a Jewish leader reported recently. This 
would be a comforting thought, were it 
not for the fact that the same was stated, 
in almost the same words, by the leaders 
of German Jewry in 1935 after the 
Nuremberg Laws. 
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An Immigrant hikes Wack 


T SEEMS TO ME that every immigrant, no 
| matter how Americanized he becomes, 
continues to have a nostalgic feeling, 
active or dormant, for the place of his 
birth, for the place where he spent his 
earliest and most formative years. For the 
Jewish immigrant, that place, or at least 
the Jewish part of it, may have gone 
under in the Nazi Terror, but in his mind, 
if he left before the Nazis appeared, it 
exists unchanged. No Jew may want to 
live there now, and the immigrant himself 
may never consider returning, yet it is 
still his hometown and nothing can alter 
that nor erase the years he knew in it. 

On the basis of my own experience I 
believe this to be true. For though I was 
only eight when I came to this country, 
and that was more than twenty years 
ago, I still remember my hometown 
clearly and now and then still yearn for 
it. Surely there must be others like me; 
and for them, especially, I wish now to 
reminisce, hoping thereby to stir their own 
memories and feelings and so make pos- 
sible, perhaps, an experience of self- 
integration, of gaining new strength from 
the source of one’s origin. 

We—my parents, brothers and I—lived 
in a town which in the ’20’s was in many 
respects still medieval—a town not far 
from Warsaw, a completely modern city, 
the capital of Poland. Our town lay amidst 
hamlets and wheat and vegetable fields, 
and birch and pine forests—areas open 
to the sun and fresh air, naturally—but 
the town itself was always drab and 
shadowy and its air often foul. For stag- 
nant pools stood in the gutters of the 
narrow cobblestone streets and the an- 
cient moldy houses, all crowded together, 
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leaned over the streets, and odors oozed 
steadily from outdoor privies and wooden 
garbage boxes festooned with flypaper. 


There were, however, times when more 
pleasing smells predominated; and since 
smells are potent agents in the chemistry 
of memory, they come to mind immedi- 
ately. Fresh sawdust on the floors of the 
butcher shops and saloons. Dark hot 
muffins in individual clay pots like flower- 
pots, cooling on the steps of the bakery. 
Burning stubble from the countryside. 
Cheese and herring and chicory and sour 
pickles from the open stores. Fresh hay 
from the stables. 

But regardless of what the smells were 
at any time, it was always pleasant to 
wander through the streets or merely 
stand and watch. Droshkys, with elite 
passengers from the better part of town 
or from country estates, and wagons, with 
farm produce and lumber, would rattle 
and rumble past, the bearded drivers 
shouting curses at the horses and making 
their whips whistle. A veiled nun might 
hurry by, followed by an ambling Tal- 
mudic student wearing capote and Yar- 
micka (skullcap). And in this uninten- 
tional procession might appear next the 
water carrier with glistening pails sus- 
pended from his creaking yoke, perhaps 
to be followed by a nursemaid and her 
charge, or the bent crone who peddled 
Kvas (apples pickled in vinegar and 
sugar and cinnamon). The procession was 
interminable till darkness came, after 
which the streets were virtually deserted 
because they were unlighted and because 
hoodlums and ghosts were abroad. 

At night, while mother sewed and 
father read and the kerosene lamp cast 
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its shadows about the room, my brothers 
and I did our school assignments, using 
matchsticks for counting pegs in doing the 
arithmetic. Occasionally we took time out 
to be postal officials, using bits of bright 
yellow and red paper for stamps. When 
there was no storm—no noisy wind or 
clacking hail—I could hear my pigeons 
in the dove-cote on the roof. But it was 
good too when there were storms, for 
then the crackling fire with its medicinal 
pine scent would seem most pleasant, and 
there would always be hot tea and some- 
times fried herring and roasted chestnuts. 

In the morning my brothers and I would 
set out for school, our friends from the 
Jewish quarter joining us as we went 
along. We all had book-satchels and vi- 
sored caps. In the part of the year when 
night fell early we also carried flashlights 
or lanterns for the return home. 

At the school the teacher forced us to 
kneel with the others in Christian prayer. 
During recess or after school we were 
sometimes chased by the Christian boys. 

After school we went directly to 
Cheder (Hebrew school). We entered 
a damp basement and sat down at a long 
wooden table, at the head of which sat 
the Melammed with his snuffbox and whip. 

All schooling was dreary and cruel, but 
not all days were long school days. 

I never took to being commanded, per- 
haps because of too much school regi- 
mentation; and so I did not even obey 
readily when mother sent me on errands 
—to bring up a stick of firewood from 
the shed or borrow something from the 
neighbor. But I obeyed eagerly enough 
when she sent me to the store; in fact I 
often wandered into the stores and shops 
of my own accord and without any inten- 
tion of buying anything for anybody. In 
the hardware store the stern proprietress 
softened and let me play with the machine 
for replacing metal tips on shoelaces. In 
the shoemaker’s shop I could always get 
a scrap of leather, though at a price. I 
would have to submit to pinches on the 
cheek and slanderous accusations. “Here, 
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you murderer, here is the last of my 
leather. Now my whole family will 
starve.” With the scrap secure in my 
pocket and with my conscience undis- 
turbed, I would run into the bakery next- 
door where there was a deaf mute who 
would pull the cap from my head and 
hand it back to me full of wafers of the 
kind used for ice-cream sandwiches. He 
would grin and vocalize outlandishly. I 
might end such a tour by going into the 
tea shop, where people came not only to 
drink tea and talk, but also to take home 
pots of boiling fragrant tea. I would sit 
down in a corner and listen to the elderly 
men and women. No one ever noticed me. 


There was also the market, to which I 
accompanied mother frequently. This was 
an extraordinary open-air market, a de- 
light to a child, where you could buy 
everything, a celluloid comb, a live 
turkey, anything. On the cobblestones 
peasants, men and women, sat crosslegged 
or squatted behind great wicker baskets 
of all sorts of produce. The colors they 
wore were all the more brilliant because 
of the bright sunshine. And there were 
old bearded Jews gesticulating and shout- 
ing before tubs of splashing sparkling fish. 
And in booths along the sides were sold 
candy and scissors and toys and clothes. 
Everywhere were smells and noise and 
confusion and the sun poured hotly over 
it all. I held mother’s hand tightly as we 
squeezed through knots of haggling house- 
wives and vendors, for it would have been 
frightful to lose her among so many people 
or to slip on the slimy stones. When we 
were loaded down with packages and 
ready to leave, we always stopped before 
the booth where big-bellied copper bar- 
rels of soda water seemed to steam in the 
heat. There was no drink equal to this 
icy bubbling soda, I would think, as I 
leaned, drinking lingeringly, against the 
counter whose zinc top I could barely 
reach by stretching. 

‘On Sundays, when the market was 
clean and dead, my friends and I would 
take possession of it, lift each other onto 
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AN IMMIGRANT LOOKS BACK 


the counters and haggle vehemently over 
imaginary goods and prices. 

With my friends I also went wading in 
the pond just outside of town. Sometimes 
we chased the varicolored butterflies 
through the high grass or caught tadpoles 
in empty dusty wine bottles from the 
attic. We also played a type of shuttle- 
cock, and in winter sledded down the hill 
behind the shoemaker’s shop or engaged 
in fierce snowball fights or built pyramids 
and bridges of snow and firewood. 


If the weather were right, the family 
often went on picnics. We would take the 
sandy rutted road into the country, look- 
ing for a meadow or grassy hillside. In 
spring the air was scented with apple 
blossoms and lilac, in summer, with ripe 
gooseberries and alfalfa. It would be still, 
save for a birdsong and an occasional 
hollow shout off in the fields. We would 
find a favorable spot, eat our lunch and 
lie on our backs, gazing up into an infinite 
clear sky. 

Of all my friends I liked Nathan best, 
perhaps because he thought I knew more 
than any other boy. Nathan and I would 
discuss all manner of important questions, 
such as how kittens came into the world, 
where the sun hid at night and what gave 
one the bellyache. I listened attentively 
to adults, had a good memory and even 
better imagination and could therefore 
enlighten him, to his own satisfaction. 


Nathan’s family—parents and innum- 
erable half-grown brothers and sisters— 
lived in a cellar and somehow managed 
to stay alive by making paper bags. At 
night they sat about the table, cutting 
and gluing by the light of the smoky dim 
lamp. Though Nathan was only seven, he 
worked with the others till long into the 
night. Often it was freezing in the cellar, 
and Nathan would look me up and we 
would sneak armloads of firewood out of 
my shed or any shed we could get into. 
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Another friend was Naphtali, a cabby, 
who kept his horse and droshky in a 
stable nearby. It was said of Naphtali 
that he had been a wealthy merchant, 
respected for his learning, charity, and 
piety, but that some misfortune had taken 
from him his wealth and seemingly every- 
thing else, so that now he was regarded 
as evil, a drunkard and scoffer. I was 
attracted to him through his horse which 
he called Elijah. It was a beautiful friendly 
animal and I began bringing it apples and 
lumps of sugar. Naphtali evidently 
thought the better of me for that, for he 
began talking to me and taking me on 
rides. Naphtali taught me Polish cuss- 
words and forced me to ride with him 
on the sabbath and holidays, which of 
course was a sin. I feared that God would 
punish me for the sin. The least I could 
do was to stop seeing Naphtali. Mother 
continually harped on this, saying that 
Naphtali was worse than a Goy. But I 
liked Elijah too much to stay away from 
the stable. ° 

Before we left for America, when 
mother could speak of nothing but the 
leaving, I often thought of how I would 
miss all the people and all the things I 
knew. And I was afraid of the strangeness 
we were soon to encounter. I could not 
understand why we were so envied. I 
felt miserable. 

I would be most miserable after enjoy- 
ing myself most. When there was newly- 
fallen snow and I pressed handfuls of it 
to my face and tasted the smoky flavor, 
when I was hungry after play and de- 
voured the dark bread and plum jam, at 
such times the thought that I would soon 
be leaving would begin to trouble me. 
Afterward, in  bewilderment—for of 
course I wanted to go along with the 
family as much as I wanted to remain 
behind—I sometimes wept. I seemed to 
feel that the happiest part of my child- 
hood was coming to an end. 








ie , = Myth 


EARLY ALL commentators treat the 
N Ballad of Job as a religious poem 
in which Job is redeemed through 


humble acceptance of God’s mystery. In 
this view, Job’s punishment becomes a 
“false arrest” of the type experienced by 
Dostoyevsky’s and Kafka’s characters. It 
implies that man is innately guilty, that 
he cannot be saved by human means but 
only through divine grace. 


This religious interpretation aligns the 
book with the Oriental and Christian 
myth, but fails to bring out its Hebrew 
character of the post-prophetic era. In the 
religious myth, man’s suffering may be 
compensated in an after-life. But Job does 
not believe in a paradisiacal after-life. 
Sheol is but a shadowy realm where all 
souls, guilty and innocent, survive with- 
out distinction. Nor can Job find solace 
in the idea that he is punished for the sins 
of his ancestors, as the notion of tribal 
guilt had been shattered by the prophets. 
The religious interpretation, moreover, 
ignores Job’s revolutionary indictment 
and implies that Job’s position at the end 
is the same he held at the beginning. And, 
if Job is uplifted because he accepts God 
as an unfathomable mystery, then the 
friends qualify even more, for this is their 
persistent argument. Yet, the Lord con- 
demns the friends. 

The argument of this essay is that, 
despite its composite character, the Ballad 
of Job can be shown to contain a unified 
statement of the Hebrew myth if it is 
approached as a dramatic work in which 


Job and God are changing and developing _ 


characters. It will attempt to show that 
the Ballad breaks the long chain of the 
Oriental religious myth in which the hero 
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reenacts the traditional pattern without 
learning from his experience. The Hebraic 
myth of Job, on the other hand, introduces 
the category of choice, which renders the 
character both heroic and guilty, in which 
he learns from his ordeal and is redeemed 
because of his guilt. The poem is a syn- 
optic expression of post-prophetic Hebrew 
culture. Yet, by virtue of its mythic sub- 
stance, the Ballad transcends its own 
time, sounding motifs which accompany 
the way of Judaism into our own day and 
linking it with other literary myths from 
Aeschylus’ Prometheus to Thomas Mann’s 
Joseph. 


Folk-Memory 


Myth-formations require a folk-base 
and memory of tradition. The decisive 
experience of the Hebrews was their forty 
years of desert life. The “waste-howling 
wilderness” (Deuteronomy) formed their 
conception of a nomadic or transcendent 
God and their notion of freedom. 

“In the dark solitude of the desert,” write H. 
and H. A. Frankfort, “where nothing changes, 
nothing moves (except man at his own free 
will), where features in the landscape are only 
pointers, landmarks, without significance in 
themselves—there we may expect the image of 
God to transcend concrete phenomena altogether. 
Man confronting God will not contemplate him 
but will hear his voice and command, as Moses 
did, and the prophets, and Mohammed.” 


However, the development of urban 
life and the formation of the kingdom 
introduced a luxurious court-life, the 
employment of Hebrew slaves, and a life 
of ease for the wealthier classes. 

It was against such a life of adulation 
and self-indulgence that the prophets 
levelled their scorn, excoriating inequal- 
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ity of wealth and socal injustice. They 
spoke out against pagan rituals of lustra- 
tion, insisting that only the personal moral 
act and “thoughts of the heart” could 
bring purification. This emphasis by the 
prophets on independence of spirit did 


not stop from a critical examination even 
of God. 


The Hebrews developed their concept 
of the deity while journeying through the 
desert. This experience and older folk 
memories made for the notion of Yahweh 
as a wandering, restless volcano-God. 
Later, under the influence of Moses and 
the prophets, the tribal conception of 
Yahweh is transformed into a single God 
ruling over the whole world. He was not 
a local Baal, but a universal God who 
could not find corporeal representation 
in graven images. Totemism therefore 
never became part of Hebrew ritual. 
Hebrew monotheism stood for one human- 
istic moral world. Where, in Egypt, mon- 
otheism meant “imperialism in religion” 
(Breasted), in Israel it was a morality of 
freedom. It answered the condition of a 
people whose freedom was constantly 
restricted, whose country was, in Heine’s 
phrase, a “portable fatherland.” It was 
this spirituality and universalism, coupled 
with the idea of individual responsibility, 
which made the Jew the center of attack 
by “Blood and Soil” Nazism. (This point 
is developed by Ernst Cassirer in “Juda- 
ism and the Modern Political Myths,” 
Contemporary Jewish Record, April 1944). 


Throughout these changes, Yahweh re- 
tained the characteristics of disquiet and 
unrest. In Thomas Mann’s formulation, 
Abraham chose to serve “The Highest,” 
that is, one God for all, one of “Geist” 
who could not be confined or limited. In 
terms of the mythic vocabulary, the He- 
brew God was one whose creation re- 
quired constant re-creation, that is, he 
was a God of the Quest. The Messianic 
idea itself is not a finished paradise, but 
man is to continue “the act of creation.” 
And while he is to see the promised land, 
like Moses, he will not enter it. This is 
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the critical meaning of the term “the 
chosen people.” God chose to protect 
those who would bow down to nothing 
less than the highest. This means, as 
Willa Cather put it, that the Jews were 
the chosen people in that they were the 
people who chose. In this sense, the He- 
brew myth properly becomes the myth 
of the chosen God. 


Job as a Mythic Hero 


The crucial phase of the mythic hero 
begins when he is set forth in infancy. A 
variant of the infancy factor is the setting 
forth of the innocent. Thus, Ivan Karam- 
azov’s question about the suffering of 
children is extended to the suffering of 
the innocent. This question recurs in the 
literary myth. We find it in Oedipus, who 
insists that “in nature” he was not evil, 
in Hamlet, who states that he is “unpreg- 
nant” of the cause for his “bad dreams,” 
in Ahab‘who does not understand why he 
exposes himself to the pitiless sea, in 
Kafka’s Joseph K. who is arrested “with- 
out having done anything wrong.” 


Early in the Ballad, Job asks: “Why is 
light given to man whose way is hid, and 
whom God hath hedged in?” Here, Job 
sounds the theme of man’s guiltless suffer- 
ing, guiltless in that his suffering is a 
corollary of human limitation. God has 
infused man with infinite desires and im- 
posed numberless obligations upon him. 
Yet, God has not given man the power to 
satisfy his desires fully or to carry out 
his obligations completely. “What is man,” 
Job asks, “that thou shouldest magnify 
him, and... try him every moment?” 


However, if human limitation were the 
sole reason for Job’s travail, then we 
would have a story of “Everyman.” Stated 
otherwise, the story could not have a 
character, and still less a hero. Now, 
while Job admits the incompleteness of 
man as man, he yet demands to know 
wherein he erred as an individual. He is 
troubled less by human suffering than by 
knowing why he suffers. And, it is this 
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question which constitutes the bulk of 
the Ballad. 


Job’s Passive Crime 


The Ballad begins with a picture of 
tribal harmony. Job lives in peace with 
his family and his community, fears God, 
and avoids evil. Yet, Job’s piety appears 
primarily in that he does not violate the 
laws set down in “the books:” He per- 
forms the required rituals, offering sacri- 
fices for his sons because they may have 
sinned. Moreover, it is evident that there 
is an unequal relationship between Job 
and his fellowmen. The author speaks of 
his “great household,” of his exceptional 
“substance”—sheep, camels, oxen—which 
makes him “the greatest of all the men of 
the east.” He gives to the poor, but has 
enough left to wash his “steps with but- 
ter.” And Job gloried in his favored 
position. In chapter 29, he recalls the days 


“When I washed my steps with butter, and 
the rock poured me out rivers of oil ... 


The young saw me, and hid themselves: 
and the aged arose, and stood up. 


The princes refrained talking, and laid 
their hand on their mouth. 


The nobles held their peace .. .” 


This was the time when he “sat chief, 
and dwelt as a king in the army,” enjoyed 
ease, “safety,” “rest” and “quiet.” What 
is even more telling, Job appears indiffer- 
ent when his animals, servants, and chil- 
dren are killed. Is this the attitude of a 
“perfect and upright” man? Does it not 
rather suggest that there is something 
rotten in the land of Uz belying its outer 
harmony? 

Job’s crime is not in the nature of an 
active violation, such as that of Prome- 
theus. His is the passive crime of content- 
ment and self-satisfaction with his super- 
ior status. His failing lies not in his 
wealth, but in his attitude—that it is 
coming to him and that it is proper to 
indulge in pompous enjoyment of the 
power it gives him. In Elihu’s later form- 
ulation, Job enjoyed the comforts of the 
table. 
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Now sluggishness of the soul is partic- 
ularly a crime in the eyes of the God 
envisioned by the prophets. This God calls 
for a hero who does not rest comfortably 
in the present, but who looks back to- 
wards the mysteries of creation and car- 
ries the burden of future re-creation, one 
who experiences homelessness and no- 
madic wandering, one who is aware of 
man’s infinite obligations. The Job of the 
Prologue knows little of these things. Paul 
Weiss speaks of Job’s psychologic, moral, 
and social suffering. (Commentary, Au- 
gust 1948). One must add that his suffer- 
ing is related to his crime of psychic 
lassitude, moral smugness, and _ social 
non-sensitivity to existing disparities. Job 
not only fails to measure up to the de- 
mands of the heroic, but is also over- 
concerned with his own ego. Not until he 
is personally afflicted, does he begin to 
lament, insisting on his rights and 
righteousness. 


But, it is urged, does not the Lord 
himself speak of Job as “a perfect and 
upright man, one that feareth God and 
escheweth evil?” However, we must ex- 
amine the nature of the Lord in the Pro- 
logue. Paul Weiss calls attention to his 
callousness in permitting Satan to kill 
Job’s flocks, servants, and children, that 
is, to destroy those who, unlike Job, are 
not involved in the trial at all, but are 
innocent bystanders. Does not the Lord 
seem here as insensitive and complacent 
in the use of his power as Job is? The 
Lord of the Prologue is as content with 
Job as he is with himself. Now, the Lord 
to whom Job appears perfect and upright 
must be differentiated from the Voice 
which addresses Job at the end. As will 
be shown, the latter does not “judge” 
Job with the same standards by which 
he is declared upright at the beginning. 
That is, the God of the Ballad, like its 
hero, also undergoes dramatic develop- 
ment. (This point is strengthened by the 
fact that the text uses various terms for 
the Lord: Elohim, Shaddai, El, Eloah. 
The writer himself uses the term Yahweh.) 
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Traditional Guides: The Friends 


Job’s moral state in the Prologue may 
be gathered from the fact that his position 
is apparently the same as that of the 
friends. Now, the three friends represent 
the approach of the average man who is 
guided by the stock answers contained in 
“the books.” Theirs is a “causal” thinking 
which accepts the fact that there is a 
cause although it cannot be examined. 
They argue ad hoc that Job is guilty since 
he is being punished—a striking analogy 
to the case of Kafka’s Joseph K. whose 
“friends” (Fraulein Biirstner, the advo- 
cate, his uncle) take it for granted that 
the very questioning by officials indicate 
that Joseph K. must have done something 
wrong. The friends constitute the “chorus,” 
reduced from the discriminating Greek 
voice to a crowd-attitude. They are “cabal- 
ists,” uncritical followers of traditional 
theology, holding fast to that “which wise 
men have told from their fathers,” and 
advising Job to heed their teachings. They 
are calculators who believe that by un- 
questioning surrender, man will be re- 
warded. Their passive acceptance amounts 
to an irreligious repudiation of the dy- 
namic nature of Yahweh. Since Job once 
shared their position, they are the dra- 
matic hurdle he must pass over before he 
can be uplifted. 


Journey 


The punishment heaped upon Job may 
be likened to the expulsion of the Hebrews 
from the fleshpots of Egypt into a barren 
wilderness. Job loses his possessions, is 
stripped of his status, and driven out into 
the dark night of his soul. He is set out 
from his Eden-like state of security and 
comfort, separated from his fellowmen by 
the Cain-mark of physical wounds, social 
loss, and spiritual anguish. His life be- 
comes a psychic journey through a desert- 
existence, in quest of an answer to the 
question which Jews have asked through- 
out the ages: “Eli, Eli, lama azavtani?” 
As in the case of Aeschylus’ Prometheus 
—who likewise remains in one spot 
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throughout the drama—the journey is one 
of the mind and the emotions. In both, the 
dramatic “action” consists in the change 
of tone in the lament and argument, mo- 
tivated by the entry and speeches of the 
various characters. This makes for a 
fluctuating rhythm and pace, at times 
quiet, at times whirling and torrential 
like the elements. 

Job’s trial is his “experience” which 
galvanizes him into “revolution.” Not until 
he is reduced to the elemental level of 
human existence, placed on an equal 
footing with the lowest, is Job awakened 
to questioning consciousness. His false 
security which had blunted his critical 
and imaginative faculties is shattered and 
he is catapulted out of his settled and 
sated condition towards a dynamic chal- 
lenging attitude. 

Job’s new character emerges through 
his debate with the friends. At first, Job 
argues in the causal, legalistic manner 
characteristic of the friends. He wants 
his grief “weighed” and his calamity bal- 
anced. Yet, almost at once, he insists on 
his right to question: “Therefore I will 
not refrain my mouth; I will speak in the 
anguish of my spirit; I will complain in 
the bitterness of my soul” (7). He turns 
from the friends to God and asks to “see” 
and “reason” with him, “as a man pleadeth 
for his neighbor,” that he might know 
his transgressions. As to the friends, their 
uncritical belief in God’s ultimate justice 
stamps them as “miserable comforters. . . 


forgers of lies . . . physicians of no value,” 
and their “wisdom” will die with them 
(10-16). 


Job’s impatience marks the birth of his 
ego from the mythic collective. It appears 
in his own realization that he had not 
been perfect and upright. Job recalls the 
iniquities of his youth. He now sees that 
his righteousness was “put on... and it 
clothed me,” that he only had scorn for 
those who suffered from “want and fa- 
mine” (13, 29, 30). He now strongly 
indicts those who, through greed and 
violence “turn the needy out of the way,” 
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and the condition in which they who 
tread the winepresses suffer thirst. Job 
admits that he may have hidden “mine 
iniquity in my bosom,” in fear of “the 
great multitude” and “the contempt of 
families” (24, 31). To be sure, these ad- 
missions are not too wilful or conscious 
acts, but to what Job may have done in 
his ignorance. 

The most direct statement of Job’s re- 
birth appears in chapters 13 and 27. They 
contain Job’s declaration of moral inde- 
pendence in which he insists on holding 
to his “own ways,” though he may burn 
for it: 

Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 


him: but I will maintain mine own 
ways before him. 


He shall also be my salvation: for a hypo- 
crite shall not come before him.. . 


Behold now, I have ordered my cause; I 
know I shall be justified. 


Who is he that will plead with me? for 
now, if I hold my tongue, I shall give 
up the ghost. 


And later, in his reply to Bildad: 


God forbid that I should justify you: till 
I die I will not remove mine integrity 
from me. 


My righteousness I hold fast, and will not 
let it go: my heart shall not reproach 
me so long as I live... 


For what is the hope of the hypocrite 
though he hath gained, when God 
taketh away his soul... 


Job’s “patience,” as Gersonides points 
out, lies in his steady belief that when 
God had tried him, he will come forth as 
gold (23). Indeed, Job affirms God more 
passionately in his state of affliction than 
he had in his state of complacency. 

Like Dante, Job feels himself lost in a 
dark forest. God “hath fenced up my way 
that I cannot pass, and he hath set dark- 
ness in my paths.” The friends are the 
“rational” guides whose traditional wis- 
dom helps Job only in making him aware 
that he must go beyond it. They are fol- 
lowed by Elihu and by Yahweh. 

It is generally held that Elihu merely 
recapitulates the arguments of the friends. 
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This contention is not borne out by the 
text. To begin with, Elihu’s wrath is 
kindled not only against Job, but also 
against the friends “because they had 
found no answer, and yet had condemned 
Job.” He is a younger man who claims 
to be speaking in “God’s stead.” (His 
name means “My God is he.”) Elihu’s 
specific charge is that Job did not realize 
his social shortcomings, did not come to 
the aid of the oppressed who “cry out by 
reason of the arm of the mighty.” Instead, 
Job indulged in a life of ease and luxury, 
enjoyed the comforts of the table. Elihu 
is the herald or messenger of the Lord. 
He “heralds” the definition of God which 
Yahweh gives of himself at the close: The 
union of wisdom and power, manifested 
in his creation and purposeful manipu- 
lation of the elements. 


Recognition Scene: Yahweh 


Nearly all critics assert that the Lord 
does not answer Job, but merely declares 
that man must accept God’s power with 
humility and resignation. If this is so, 
why does he bother to appear and chal- 
lenge Job to “answer?” If the Ballad 
teaches only that God is unfathomable, 
then the friends who maintain this po- 
sition all along should be singled out for 
praise, and not rebuked. Are Yahweh’s 
speeches but a variant of Thrasymachus’ 
argument that power is justice? 

Yahweh defines himself as the whole. 
This has led Horace Kallen to see in him 
a “God of indifference,” akin to the Greek 
Moira, and has analyzed the book as “a 
Greek tragedy.” But the Ballad of Job 
deals with a Hebrew deity, a patriarchal 
God of will and purpose who has “put 
wisdom in the inward parts” of the world. 
Unlike the Aristotelian Nous and the 
Spinozistic Substance, this God is not an 
“unmoved mover” and does not view 
physical and human nature as belonging 
to the same order of things. His rule is 
not one of cosmic neutrality but of choice. 
He singles out Job, speaks to him with 
dramatic passion and in human terms, as 
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he did to Adam, Eve, Noah, and in the 
end, discriminates between Job and the 
friends. Yahweh is concerned about man 
and his welfare. He is no longer merely 
the nature God of earlier times. His power 
is now tempered by wisdom. In the in- 
terests of preservation, he has set limits 
to the revolutionary surge, has “shut up 
the sea with doors,” has “given under- 
standing to the heart.” 


Still, he remains a stormy God, not a 
finished deity, but constantly in the mak- 
ing. Unlike the agricultural gods, such as 
Marduk, Yahweh retains the restless 
qualities of the desert—and voleano—God. 
He is the whirlwind who dislocates Job 
and he remains the same when he re- 
habilitates Job. Finally, he is not the New 
Testament deity of mercy and grace. 
Yahweh calls on man to earn his redemp- 
tion. And it cannot be earned by sacrificial 
rituals, such as Job offered in the Pro- 
logue, nor by submission and surrender, 
as the friends urged. In mythic terms, 
Yahweh embraces the categories of Cre- 
ation, Quest, and Re-Creation. 

To be sure, there remains an element 
of mystery. The Ballad belongs to a time 
when the myth is not yet emancipated 
from its magic-religious phase. This God 
is a will, that is, a force which cannot be 
grasped by logic. Yahweh’s appearance is 
apocalyptic, his language has a tone of 
sublimity, exaltation and apotheosis, his 
speeches are more incantatory than rea- 
soned. His mystery carries over into the 
problem of individual justice. The indi- 
vidual comes into a world “given” to him 
in order and sequence. Already at birth 
he owes an infinitude of debts. This seems 
to be the import of Yahweh’s question to 
Job: “Where wast thou when I laid the 
foundations of the earth? . . . Hast thou 
commanded the morning stars since thy 
days . . . knowest thou it, because thou 
wast then born?” Man cannot know the 
bottomless well of the past, the ultimate 
how and why of creation, but can only 
see some of its “implications.” This is 
less an anticipation of the Catholic doc- 
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trine of grace than a statement of the 
quest and the burden laid on the Hebrew 
who has chosen to follow Yahweh. Bibli- 
cal literature often points to this burden 
of the quest. In the words of N. and H. 
A. Frankfort: 

Nowhere in the literature of Egypt or Baby- 
lonia, do we meet the loneliness of the biblical 
figures ... Saul... David .. . men in terrible 
isolation facing a transcendent God: Abraham 
trudging to the place of sacrifice with his son, 
Jacob in his struggle, and Moses and the 
prophets. In Egypt and Mesopotamia man was 
dominated, but also supported by the great 
rhythm of nature. ... The depth and intimacy 
of man’s relation with nature found expression 
in the ancient symbol of the mother-goddess. 
But Hebrew thought ignored this image entirely. 
It only recognized the stern Father. op. cit. p. 371. 


This loneliness is carried forward by 
Jewish characters in the work of Franz 
Kafka and Sholem Asch; it appears in 
Joyce’s Bloom, Mann’s Naphta and Jacob, 
makes itself felt in Proust’s Swann. It 
issues from the Hebrew denial that the 
covenant is at an end and that man is 
already saved by a miraculous event in 
the past. “The history of the universe for 
the Christian,” Paul Weiss states (Com- 
mentary, Oct. 1946), “is a principle al- 
ready told . . . For the Jew history is in 
the making.” The Hebrews are the first, 
after the Persians to conceive of a future 
which is not a literal recurrence of the 
past. Here is the basis for the burden of 
alienation, but also for the promise of 
the new. Thorstein Veblen speaks of the 
Jew as “a disturber of the intellectual 
peace ...a wanderer in the intellectual 
no man’s land, seeking another place to 
rest, farther along the road, somewhere 
over the horizon . . . never complacent 
nor contented.” Similarly, for Jacques 
Maritain, Judaism “bars slumber, it 
teaches the world to be discontented and 
restless as long as the world has not God; 
it stimulates the movement of history.” 


Rehabilitation 


Yet, in the Hebrew tradition, homeless- 
ness and suffering are not goods in them- 
selves. For Job, suffering is only a moment 
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in the process by which he is “shocked” 
into life, into a critical attitude, itself 
testifying to a living God. Job learns to 
know himself, the “iniquities” of his 
youth, and the “transgressions” which he 
hid. Job’s error lay in his assumption that 
he was one of the chosen, failing to 
realize that the Hebrew must earn his 
election. At the end, he repec its and ac- 
cepts God. But, unlike the ‘riends, he 
does so only after he has pass. d through 
the ordeal by fire and the revolt by reason, 
that is, has gone through the physical- 
psychic process of “knowing.” What he 
finally accepts is the divine center of cre- 
ation, the groundless ground which can- 
not be questioned. Before, Job had only 
“heard” of Yahweh through the precepts 
handed down by tradition. Now, Job 
“sees” him. He tells Yahweh: “I have 
heard of thee by the hearing of the ear: 
but now mine eye seeth thee.” In mythic 
terminology, Job has come face to face 
with the “It Is.” Yahweh’s speeches are 
a dramatization of what Job has come to 
“see” in the course of his development. 
His meeting with Yahweh is the “recog- 
nition scene,” in which Job becomes 
something of a prophetic figure. Like the 
Prophets, he receives the message from 
the Lord directly. 


Seen as a whole, Job’s attitude to the 
God-Father is ambivalent. Like Ivan 
Karamazov, he rejects God’s world as 
unjust, and like him he accepts God him- 
self. Ahab too addresses his “fiery father” 
with ringing defiance, yet begs him to 
“come in thy lowest form of love, and I 
will kneel and kiss thee.” But unlike 
them, Job reaches the stage of rehabilita- 
tion. With Prometheus, Job revolts only 
against the father who seems to act ar- 
bitrarily and tyrannically. Both realize 
the hybris or excess in their defiance 
and affirm a God-father whose power is 
directed by wisdom. But, in distinction to 
the Greek Zeus, Yahweh remains a revo- 
lutionary father who exonerates his son 
precisely because and not until he has 
been roused towards questioning without 
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losing faith in a substantive principle. 
Job is rehabilitated because he insists on 
making his own choice and is, to this 
extent, his own instrument for salvation. 
In these multiple ways, the Ballad of Job 
embodies the Hebrew myth of the Chosen 
God. 


Epilogue 


The myth does not know the happy 
ending of the fairy tale. Act III is followed 
by an Epilogue in which the cycle of 
secession and wandering is continued on 
another plane. A final paradise is even 
more precluded in the Hebrew myth— 
even Moses was not to enter the Promised 
Land. The Ballad closes with Job restored 
to his former greatness, even receiving 
“twice as much as he had before.” The 
completeness of Job’s reward is indeed 
out of rhythm with the tone of the story 
and is certainly not characteristic of 
Jewish history. But that he is compensated 
by material goods in this life is quite in 
keeping with the Hebrew conception that 
the Kingdom of God is on earth. The 
failure to censure the enjoyment of phys- 
ical life has been the basis for designating 
the Jewish religion as “materialistic” 
(Schopenhauer among others). Even so, 
Job’s restitution is not without its tragic 
element. His servants and children are 
dead. Those given him cannot replace 
his own. 

However, Job lacks a feature which is 
crucial for the mythic hero: The role of 
scapegoat for society or humanity. Where 
Prometheus endures for mankind, Oedi- 
pus and Orestes suffer for the welfare of 
the Greek city state, where the trials of 
Goethe’s Faust, Gide’s Theseus and 
Mann’s Joseph are finally in the interest 
of communal welfare, Job suffers for him- 
self. The book does not contain the ele- 
ment of socialization voiced by Deutero- 
Isaiah. 

Moreover, the historic framework of 
the Ballad limits it as a statement of the 
Hebrew myth. It does sum up the way of 
“the Wandering Jew,” of a people whose 
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history, as Erich Kahler puts it, begins 
with exile, who seem destined to be ever 
ostracized, hunted, and haunted. Job still 
fights back. Jewish characters in modern 
literature, far removed from Job’s mem- 
ory of his origins, have become too “civil- 
ized” to insist on their “own ways,” or 
too “sensitive” to challenge the hidden 
or open accusation of Jewish guilt. The 
historic fate which has deprived the Jew 
of a folk base hangs over these rootless 
characters—Lessing’s Nathan, Proust’s 
Swann, Kafka’s Joseph K., Mann’s 
Naphta. Or, where they are awakened 
to folk consciousness, they regress to 
ghettos, as does Asch’s Zachary Mirkin. 


Yet, this does not complete the picture. 
Thomas Mann’s Joseph story is a contem- 
porary affirmation of the Hebrew myth 
and its universal mission. This epic was 
conceived and executed even as Hitlerism 
attempted to reduce the Jew to dust and 
ashes. This very attempt served as a 
shock which roused in many the memory 
of their tradition. It made possible the 
heroic resistance by the Warsaw ghetto 
and the Israeli war of liberation. The 
establishment of a Jewish homeland may 
signify that the Jobian story of the Jew 
in exile is at an end. 


There remains the perennial mythic 
import of the Ballad—its homily on the 
living value of critical conscience. Historic 
circumstances have produced perhaps an 
over-accentuation of this faculty in the 
Jew. Yet, criticism is a function of the 
human spirit itself. In this sense, Maritain 
could write that “spiritually, we are all 
Semites.” Translated into human affairs, 
the Ballad is a warning against the self- 
sufficiency of folk interests, that is, the 
temptation of making the covenant pri- 
mary. For the prophets, Amos in particu- 
lar, “the Jew” was nearly synonymous 
with mankind in its higher strivings. The 
author of the Ballad speaks of Job, not 
as a Hebrew, but as “a man.” And man, 
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the Old Testament reveals, was made in 
God’s own image and is only a little 
lower than the angels. The myth, the 
Hebrew myth in particular, would remind 
us of man’s original genius. Human 
knowledge, in the Ballad of Job, does not 
lead to the fall, but to a vitalized life. 
And the Hebrew God living through his 
dialogic relation to man is himself re- 
created through man’s quest and question- 
ing which constitute his “life.” We know 
from the Prologue in the ancient story of 
Job and in the modern story of Faust 
that man is saved in the end. Thus can 
he follow Yahweh's call to “be fruitful 
and multiply,” to create “a new Heaven 
and a new Earth.” 


This is the God whom the Hebrews 
chose and the Ballad is the eloquent state- 
ment of their myth of a chosen God. It is 
at the same time a link in the mythic 
tradition of freedom, from Aeschylus’ 
Prometheus to Thomas Mann’s Jacob. 
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HE EPITHET inevitably attaches itself 
fe the term whenever the word 

‘liberal’ is employed by the younger 
generation, which it seldom is. To them 
a liberal is one vaguely remote, someone 
from the past who meant well in an in- 
effectual way but who never accomplished 
anything. The present generation attaches 
itself to some partisan cause, which, 
though it may be vague in itself—Democ- 
racy, Communism, Socialism—has a party 
organization, a program, and demands 
allegiance and obedience. The liberal in 
the United States has never joined with 
his fellows in a party of that name. He 
was always an individualist, supporting 
any cause which he thought good but 
never more than temporarily as a partisan. 
Ours is now a violently partisan world 
in which those of moderate and temperate 
views find little place. 


Yet it is to be noted that any rising 
dictatorship proscribes first all liberals 
under whatever names they may be des- 
ignated in their political affiliations—if 
they have such. For the liberal is the man 
of independent spirit. Such a one is the 
enemy of all totalitarianism, whether of 
the right or the left. He is the enemy of 
violence, bigotry, and intolerance. He is 
the advocate of reason and temperance. 
He would mediate between extremes to 
find some common ground on which men 
of opposed views can get together, some 
minimum of agreement by which men can 
agree to live and let live, if not in an ideal 
society at least a tolerable one. The true 
liberal is a realist, not too sanguine of any 
“far-off divine event” but striving for it 
nonetheless. From his knowledge of his- 
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tory and the nature of mankind he is sure 
it will not come overnight under what- 
ever Fuehrer or Big Brother. 

The liberal is, in short, an individualist 
with a sense of social responsibility. He 
does not shut himself off from the human 
struggle and content himself in cynical 
isolation in the cultivation of his garden. 
His human sympathy forbids such shirk- 
ing but he cannot submit himself to the 
domination of lesser men, as he knows all 
partisan leaders to be. His ideal of society 
is no collectivism but “freedom,” a society 
in which each one is free to do as he wills 
—subject to the one proviso that he co- 
operate with his fellows for the good of 
all, under no compulsion but his own will. 

It is obvious that the state of ideal “free- 
dom” will not be soon achieved, if ever. 
The liberal, better than most men, is 
aware of its remoteness. Nevertheless it 
is the one thing best to be striven for and 
he is not disheartened if progress is slow, 
provided there is progress. As he surveys 
the human past he believes some progress 
has been made. In that long view there 
is consolation and hope. 

This, at any rate, has been until today 
a characteristic attitude of the old- 
fashioned liberal, one of a tempered pes- 
simism, so to say, his realistic perception 
of men’s inadequacies blent with a hope 
for their improvement. The liberal knows 
that in him and his kind lie whatever 
hope there is for man in a universe hostile 
to him; for the liberal in his fallible human 
way is the personification of divine effort, 
the effort to rise above the brute and 
achieve some higher plane of being. Real- 
izing in himself all man’s brutish instincts, 
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the love of violence and destruction, the 
lust for power and domination, he knows 
that only as he subdues and chastens 
these brutal impulses does he become 
properly speaking a man rather than a 
robot. 

But today the robot has become the 
ideal of much of mankind. Hitler youth 
immolated itself gladly in its devotion to 
its Fuehrer. Communist youth seemingly 
does the same and the Communist com- 
missar who has failed in obedience beats 
his breast and abases himself in a passion 
of contrition for sins unwittingly commit- 
ted—sins whose definition lies in some 
utterance of secret authority. This is a 
curious phenomenon—albeit a frighten- 
ing one—this surrender of the independ- 
ent human spirit to some authority, not 
wholly a personal authority, but some 
mystical pronouncement from some ar- 
cane source, some holy book or doctrine, 
and this as interpreted by some high 
priest, or some college of high priests. 

The fanaticism of these political de- 
votees is strikingly like that we read of 
in the days of religious crusades and 
persecutions, of inquisitions, recantations, 
and all the other manifestations of human 
terror and abjectness. The traditional 
religious faiths no longer excite such vio- 
lence of belief, or do so much less often 
than once. But the same weakness, the 
same cowardice which produced these 
so-called “religious” aberrations, now 
manifests itself in ways we call “political,” 
though the terms do not sufficiently define 
or explain. What is it in human nature 
that is the cause of these phenomena? 
Are men too weak, too terror-stricken in 
the world in which they find themselves, 
to face reality, both in the world about 
them and in themselves? Is it because of 
weakness and cowardice that they find 
community and comfort in surrendering 
themselves to authority, authority which 
may not be questioned but must be wor- 
shipped in a transport of fear? 

Whatever the cause, whatever the 
weakness which explains these degrading 
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surrenders of the soul, whether to Church 
or State, the liberal contemplating them 
must feel his heart sink. Were his hopes 
of something higher and better for man- 
kind, illusory? Did he spin them from his 
own fancies? Have they any justification 
in the world as it is, men being what they 
are? As one who seeks to know the truth 
of things in order that he may mediate 
between the extremes of belief and dis- 
cover some practicable middle path, the 
liberal has stoutly to face the possibility 
of self deception, of a faith and a way of 
life born of wishfulness rather than a 
weighing of the evidence. For may it not 
be that the universe is basically irrational, 
and the effort of the sane and tolerant 
mind hopeless from the start? There is 
no certainty that the good and the sane 
will prevail in a world which seems at 
times largely mad. The Creative Mind 
may struggle unavailingly with a world 
recalcitrant to its desires. The liberal must 
admit the possibility of such failure even 
though he persists in the effort to prove 
it otherwise. 


II 


The recognition of such a possibility is 
in itself a depressant, sapping the will to 
action. It must inevitably be so, for the 
sense of possible futility inevitably damp- 
ens enthusiasm for a cause however just. 
What indeed is just? In what can the 
questing mind believe, in all certainty 
without question or compromise? Not in 
many things. Not in actions, in political 
parties, in programs, national rivalries, 
or all the causes in which men are ab- 
sorbed and for which they struggle so 
vehemently. The liberal’s concern is with 
the processes of human judgment and the 
temper in which they are approached. He 
believes a tolerable human society can 
be achieved, whatever the form and pat- 
tern, provided men seek to make it so in 
a spirit of good will and disinterested 
effort. It is tolerance and kindliness, free- 
dom from hate and bigotry that are the 
essentials. If these are achieved or even 
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partly achieved, all else follows. The 
liberal is, in brief, a spiritual adviser, 
not a doer. 

Yet has the struggle been not wholly 
unavailing. So the liberal must believe if 
he is not wholly to despair. We live in a 
time of retrogression. Disbelief in the 
‘good old days,’ man’s almost instinctive 
glorification of past epochs, should not 
blind us to the truth that some periods 
of human history have been better than 
others, some better than the present. 
Such release of man’s baser and cruel 
passions as we have witnessed in our day 
has seldom been surpassed in history. It 
may suggest some refinement of human 
sensibility, some growth of human con- 
science, that we recognize this to be true. 
There are at least more human beings 
appalled by the spectacle than ever be- 
fore. So at least we can hope and in part 
believe. But whether this saving remnant 
is proportionately as well as actually 
larger than in the past and whether less 
or more influential, who can surely say? 

The liberal mind is by its very nature 
least influential in a time of violence. It 
abhors violence and shrinks instinctively 
from it. It is not qualified to lead mobs, 
to inflict torture, to practise autocracy. 
These are the prerogatives of storm 
troopers, zealots, bigots, dictators, and 
those coldly vicious self-seekers who 
desire and seek only power and money. 
The liberal mind has no influence on such 
as these. A mad dog is not cowed by the 
glance of the human eye, nor does sweet- 
ness, innocence, and purity of soul deter 
the ravisher. We deceive ourselves by 
believing otherwise. The power of the 
human spirit, if it prevails over baseness 
and brutality, does so only slowly and 
over long periods of time. Meanwhile 
courageous and human souls are snuffed 
out in prison camps, at the stake, on the 
cross, and at the hands of mobs mad with 
the lust of violence and blood. The liberal, 
if he has faith, must look only to a long 
future. Righteousness will not prevail in 
his time, if ever. 
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It is only in such a realistic temper that 
the liberal today can face the world about 
him, only as he envisages the worst and 
accepts it stoically that he can do some- 
thing, however little, to mitigate the evil 
and arrest the forces of disintegration. 
Those forces are evident enough in the 
United States, which has been thus far 
partly isolated from the worst of the de- 
structive fury which has overwhelmed 
the world. Our native fascists, commu- 
nists, selfish money seekers and bigots, 
partially subdued in better times, take 
courage from the successes of tyranny 
elsewhere in the world. They are of the 
same spirit as fuehrers and commissars 
and, born elsewhere, would have been 
willing followers of Hitler, Stalin, Mus- 
solini, Franco, and their lesser brothers 
in evil. 

In the confusion of the times they are 
emboldened and under the guise of pa- 
triotism attack our civil liberties and our 
educational institutions. Men of liberal 
mind are smeared with the taint of Com- 
munism. But these enemies from within 
are fascists, and as between fascists and 
communists there is nothing to choose. 
Under different labels they are the same, 
seeking to intimidate those of free mind 
who resist them. 


Freedom of speech, freedom of educa- 
tion—these are the bases of all liberty. 
Observe our anti-American activities 
committees, our loyalty oaths, and all the 
rest of the camouflage to disguise the 
assaults upon those who question and 
protest—they who are the final foes of 
tyrants, not formidable in themselves, 
easy prey to violence, but to be feared 
nevertheless as mouthpieces of the chal- 
lenge to tyranny. 

The scoundrels of superpatriotism who 
make use of the anti-Red hysteria to 
attack liberal thought know very well who 
are to be feared. Hitler knew, and by his 
destruction of all liberal thinkers impover- 
ished Germany for generations. So she 
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had been impoverished a hundred years 
before at the time of the exodus to Amer- 
ica of those who wished to live as free 
men. The slavish German mentality may 
be traced to these decimations. We in the 
U. S. may not be destined to storm 
troopers taking their victims at dead of 
night to be seen no more, their fate to be 
inferred from the small box of ashes 
arriving through the post. But a man who 
is proscribed, ruined, and imprisoned is 
as effectively silenced. 

There is much good will and much 
independence of thought in this country. 
There are millions of sensible and cour- 
ageous men and women but they are un- 
organized and temporarily bewildered. 
Gangsters, though few in number, can 
terrorize an entire community. The power 
of organized and purposeful wickedness 
always surpasses the resistance of the 
timid and the unorganized, however great 
their number. And also there are many 
in secret alliance with the underworld 
and who profit from it, the corrupt bus- 
inessman and politician, those who con- 
nive at the violence they would not 
perpetrate with their own hands. 

From this baffling net of evil it is not 
easy to escape. It has grown strong with 
the years, the years of corruption in our 
cities and our towns, of the unscrupulous 
pursuit of wealth and power, the insidious 
interlocking of business, politics, and 
organized crime. It may be we shall pay 
soon, in some hour of crisis, for the sins 
not only of our generation but also of 
previous generations, and fall the victim 
of our own corruption. 

Do we, even though we admit these 
weaknesses and deficiencies honestly face 
their root and cause? Too seldom, and 
the reason lies partly in the nature of 
liberal thought itself. The liberal, as has 
been said, is by nature an individualist, 
one who suspects authority and is resent- 
ful of all restrictions upon his liberty. 
The competitive and free enterprise sys- 
tem of our business economy by its very 
pretentions appeals to him—pretentions 
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because it is not what it seems. It is 
seldom competitive or free. It seeks to 
destroy its competitors and by monopoly 
to abolish freedom. Nor does moral virtue 
grow from its practises. It seeks money, 
which is power, with little regard for its 
methods save as circumscribed by law, 
and law too easily evaded. Aggregations 
of great wealth, colossal money-power, is 
the outstanding feature of our economy. 
It has been said and is forever true that 
all power corrupts and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. 

All this is self-evident truth, but which 
to remark upon is to make you suspect 
as a Red; someone will arise and swear 
to having seen you at some meeting of 
a “communist front” organization. Amer- 
ican liberal and radical thought is suffici- 
ent source for such suspicion. Marx and 
all other foreign influences are irrelevant. 
Indeed there is no need to go beyond 
religious teachings to point the indictment 
of our way of life. The way of human 
advancement must be through coopera- 
tion, not competition, whatever name we 
give it. 

These things must be said and said 
repeatedly from the pulpit, the press, and 
in our schools. They are self-evident but 
we are intimidated from saying them. The 
honest text books in our schools are 
attacked and banned. Our college teachers 
are intimidated by loyalty oaths from 
speaking boldly. Economic pressures are 
put upon the helpless to keep them un- 
resisting. It is almost fatuous to reiterate 
such truisms. Our ruthlessly competitive 
society, our philosophy of the Devil take 
the hindmost is training people for hell. 
So George Eliot—of all people!—said a 
hundred years ago. The words are no less 
true today. Yet it may very well be that 
to declare such sentiments will soon suffice 
to condemn a man to jail. And the loyalty 
oath prescribed to all will read: ‘I declare 
allegiance to the State, the Constitution, 
the Flag, the Free Enterprise and Capital- 
ist System, and to all those now in author- 
ity who uphold these verities.’ 
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Mh, Dark Sister 


T HAS TAKEN me forty years to become 
aware of my dark sister—as a person— 
one with needs and aspirations very 

much like my own. 

When I stop to realize this, to realize 
how little I, with all my faculties unim- 
paired saw, felt, and understood about 
her, I am deeply ashamed. That one can 
stumble blindly along, unaware of the 
existence of others, and for so long a 
while, also frightens me. This sort of 
thing, multiplied again and again, makes 
me wonder how there can even be as 
much harmony in the world as there is 
today. 

It is not because my experience has 
been unique that I want to examine it, 
but because it is so very common that it 
goes unnoticed, that I call attention to it. 

That I had and have a personal respon- 
sibility and privilege in the matter of 
acknowledging others, worthy of acknowl- 
edgement, was never clear to me before. 
Insofar as I was concerned, let the social 
worker who is seemingly willing to make 
sacrifices; those from the upper social 
strata, who usually can afford to be gen- 
erous; or those on the lower rung of the 
ladder, and who never strive to move up, 
take care of the matter. That I, from the 
middle class, should have a hand in it 
never occurred to me. 

My first recollection of a person of dark 
skin was when I was about three or four 
years old. I’d just been adopted into a 
farm family. Nearby, a family of bachelors 
hired a cook, a black man. It was fasci- 
nating to the entire community to watch 
him, for he looked like, talked like and 
behaved like a white man. While at first 
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some of the women of the community 
were timid about being left alone eve- 
nings, gradually, everyone became accus- 
tomed to him, and he was as well treated 
as if he had been a favorite pet, cat, dog 
or horse. 

My next awareness of black persons 
was when we moved to a small Iowa 
town where beyond the tracks, lived the 
town’s washerwoman. She had pickannin- 
nies at which we stared and sometimes 
laughed. But again, this family was but 
an isolated unit, therefore, not to be 
feared. They were also someone to whom 
others, more fortunate, could toss their 
left-over food, their cast-off clothing and 
derive in return, a wondrous feeling of 
magnanimity. 

Next, at nine years of age, I became 
acquainted with good old Uncle Tom of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. I read and read and 
re-read the book. I wept and wept and 
wept. Finally, the book was spirited away, 
and I gradually stopped worrying about 
Uncle Tom. 

Shortly, during a brief period of family 
affluence which stirred the wanderlust in 
my father, I discovered that black people 
were Pullman porters, waiters, and maids. 
It seemed a satisfactory arrangement. 

Then came first maturity—at least 
physical—and Chicago in 1929, with a 
honeymoon that was made up of bus 
rides about the city after work. South 
Park Avenue was my favorite route. It 
was as good as a circus and much cheaper. 
However, I never did laugh nor can I 
recall ever wanting to, even if I did stare 
in amazement. It was incredible—so many 
of them—all ages, sizes, and types. They 
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dressed and acted like white people and 
had their skins been bleached many of 
them would have easily passed for white. 


There followed an interlude of work at 
one of State Street’s more exclusive de- 
partment stores. I learned then, from my 
co-workers rather than from manage- 
ment, that there was a definite distinction 
between black and white. The more dis- 
tasteful blacks were aggressive, expecting 
equality of treatment. I learned this from 
my co-workers—not from management. 
I accepted this distinction without ques- 
tion or thought. 


Also, about then, I began to learn that 
many home owners were frequently 
alarmed and resentful. There was constant 
danger that a dark-skinned family might 
wedge itself into their community. That 
dark-skinned people should want to pro- 
gress and improve their living conditions 
never occurred to me. 


Among parents the fear of public 
schools open to both groups providing 
contacts that might end in mutual accept- 
ance of each other seemed a reasonable 
fear. That it was only the white race which 
was in danger was all that occurred to me. 


This is the pattern by which many of us 
live and if anyone tries to draw aside the 
curtain of indifference or prejudice, we 
hoot him down as a rabble-rouser. 


Occasionally, some of us might be mo- 
mentarily aware of spectacular strides 
made by certain outstanding individuals 
of the black race, especially in the pro- 
fessions, arts, and in sports and accepted 
this without resentment. But in general, 
we didn’t notice that there were still 
others, quietly, unobtrusively, breaking 
down barriers by making their appear- 
ances, despite humiliation and resent- 
ments on the part of many others of us, 
in public work. 

Books and plays were written to call 
our attention to inequalities, but these 
were often so high-powered most of us 
read them as mere entertainment and 
dismissed them as lacking practical ap- 
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plication. World War II required coopera- 
tion of everyone on both the home and 
the fighting fronts, and in general, we 
were all too busy or too preoccupied to 
be much bothered about distinctions, and 
so got along well enough when we worked 
together. 


For me, the turning point came slowly. 
It was, I think the result of cumulative 
experiences rather than one powerful 
eye-opening blow. As I reflect upon the 
various steps leading to it, I am inclined 
to place the turning point some years 
back, when a very dear friend of mine 
discussed with me a problem that troubled 
her. 


This person was admired greatly by 
almost everyone with whom she came in 
contact. She was not only beautiful in 
body but in spirit, and had the faculty of 
charming people in all walks of life. She 
was not a dreamer, but a successful busi- 
ness woman, and as such had had no time 
to devote to social problems when, sud- 
denly, she was faced with one. 


Her work in a Michigan Avenue Shop, 
as head of a large department brought 
her in contact not only with many women 
outside her work, but with many types 
and kinds in the shop. But of all of these 
one who attracted her most was a very 
talented and unusual colored woman who 
worked there as a window trimmer. 


Over a period of time, my friend com- 
mented quite frequently, on how much 
she admired this woman, her poise, her 
strength of character, declaring she was 
an inspiring individual. Then one day, she 
surprised me by going farther, by making 
the following complaint: “Here is a person 
who has so much to offer, far more than 
anyone in that large group of women— 
yet she is the only one I can’t claim for a 
friend! At least not openly. I can’t ask her 
to go out to lunch with me, or bring her 
home to my apartment. There is no public 
eating place which would accept her with- 
out making it uncomfortable for us both, 
and my neighbors would likely get up a 
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petition to present to my landlord asking 
me to move—if I brought her here. I 
know their attitude about such things.” 


I listened with interest. 
“T could take the lowest kind of white 


creature, providing she made a present- 
able appearance and behaved herself to 
almost any eating place I like to go to, 
and I’d risk no condemnation or criticism. 
No one would notice. The difference is 
merely in color—and like the rest about 
me—I haven’t the time or the courage to 
work it out by myself.” 


Had she lived, I am certain she would 
have. 


I came away, haunted by her distress 
over the matter. It made an impression. 
But it didn’t occur to me that I’d face a 
similar problem not too long after. Mine 
occurred while I was on jury duty and 
while waiting in the main waiting-room, 
to be called, I became acquainted with an 
attractive colored girl. I enjoyed her com- 
panionship for two days, then one noon, 
as the clock’s hands moved towards 
twelve, one of our group called me into 
the corridor. 


“T called you to get you away. I saw 
you'd be stuck with her. I had the same 
problem last year while on another jury. 
You can’t take them to places you’d go. 
It would be embarrassing to you both. 
Let her face it alone—she’s used to that.” 


My lunch stuck in my throat that day. 
When I met the girl later, in the corridor, 
I knew from her veiled, hurt look she 
knew that I had lacked courage. I cringed 
and tried to tell myself it was the sensible 
way to handle the matter. But I have 
never been convinced it was the right way. 


Similar experiences have occurred to 
me since then—and many times I have 
faltered. Only lately, I seem to be begin- 
ning to get a little more strength, enough 
sometimes to meet them more courag- 
eously. I suppose it is my pride in this 
new-found strength that prompts me to 
speak of it. 
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Then one day, I made a step that sur- 
prised even me. I still don’t quite under- 
stand my doing it but I’m glad that I did. 
I had been free from work for some time; 
the trade journal with which I had been 
connected had suspended publication. I did 
not hurry to make another connection, 
nor was I certain that I ever again wanted 
to have full time work. I was not pressed 
about this matter. Getting away from the 
usual work it seemed to me would be an 
education in itself. Yet I read the want 
ads daily—not so much to find work as 
to learn from them many things—things 
ranging from social trends to exciting 
individual problems. 


Then one day out of all other ads my 
eye caught one placed by a colored pub- 
lisher, someone I had known of through 
my contact with printers in the past. His 
business had expanded to include several 
publications now, and he needed addi- 
tional office help. He did not advertise 
for editorial help, but I went to the 
phone, called and asked if he had need of 
it. It happened he did temporarily. I made 
an appointment and put the phone down 
with certain misgivings. I wondered why 
I’d done this. When he saw I wasn’t 
colored he’d likely not want me, and I’d 
understand that readily. Or if he still did 
not mind that part of it—his confidence 
in me would be weakened—he’d wonder 
why I’d offered my services there. 


Frankly, I hardly knew why I’d done 
it. Many times crucial events come about 
in just such a way. My misgivings multi- 
plied with the passing of time, and when 
I arrived for my appointment, and I found 
myself the only white applicant among all 
colored, I was exceedingly disturbed. I 
felt certain I was resented for invading 
their province. 


I was treated politely enough, but I 
was asked to wait beyond my appointment 
while some unexpected colored visitors 
were ushered in. This disturbed me. Was 
I being treated this way for the purpose 
of humiliating me—making me see from 
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experience—what it felt like? I was on 
the other side of the fence now! 


But it was a challenge and I fought the 
impulse to get up and leave, I would find 
out through personal experience—exactly 
what countless others on the opposite side 
of the fence had been enduring. 


Finally, I was taken to the office, for 
my interview. I hardly knew what to 
expect. Would I be treated with dignity— 
or would I be viewed with secret contempt 
that would humiliate me? 


It was a beautiful office, decorated in 
superb taste. For a brief moment, I was 
uneasy as I faced the publisher behind 
his imposing desk. The fact I was not in 
need of work did not alter my feelings. 
But as our conversation turned to work 
we were no longer black and white. We 
were simply two persons discussing a 
certain type of work. 

When we'd come to an understanding 
about the work there was a question put 
to me. “Would you, if you did work for 
us, consider you were doing something 
beneath you?” 

I thought for a moment, searched my 
soul. My reply was: “No indeed, I would 
not! I would not work for you if I felt 
that way about it.” 


When I suggested to my employer that 
I would appreciate his suggesting reading 
material relative to the race, that I might 
better understand it, and interpret their 
message, he said: “Try to keep in mind 
when writing for us that we are as you 
are. Don’t try to think of us as requiring 
an entirely different psychology. In our 
field we entertain and instruct, but we do 
not crusade as do some of our newspapers. 
We believe in building, step by step, 
developing, and preparing ourselves for 
opportunities, rather than fighting for 
them before we are fully prepared.” 

In the days that followed I met one of 
his editors, who had a book to her credit. 
Before I’d read ten pages of it, I felt it 
was a book I’d written, so similar were 
many of her experiences to mine. Save 
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for the color problem, which later in the 
book manifested itself, we could have 
been sisters, there was so much similarity 
in our experiences and our reactions to 
them. I began to realize then how these 
people, in addition to meeting problems 
similar to those we meet, have to bear 
the additional burden of our distaste for 
their color. 

One incident in the book affected me 
markedly. It concerned her problem when 
white friends of former days came to 
visit her in her new environment, and 
she was uneasy about it, even though she 
was most eager to see them. Her new 
friends and her landlady would be critical 
of this, and to save herself and her white 
friends any embarrassment, she enter- 
tained them in the park the day they 
visited her. 

Her problem brought me a measure 
of comfort. I was not alone in having it 
to meet. It set me to thinking too—how 
far can we go to prove our sincerity in 
inter-racial friendships? We can’t uproot 
all we live by—nor would a good friend 
of either color want us to do this much. 
It appears we, too, must be patient, and 
endeavor in small, persevering ways to 
bring about a change in this. At this point, 
I made up my mind, that whenever pos- 
sible, I would make an open affirmation 
of my friendship that I believed worthy, 
that I would no longer stand silently back 
when unfair attacks were being made. 

In a few days I experienced an oppor- 
tunity to test myself. I was holiday shop- 
ping at the big store I’d once worked in. 
I waited at a candle counter, along with 
an attractive colored woman until the 
salesperson finished with other customers. 
The salesperson approached me, although 
the colored woman had clearly been wait- 
ing when I arrived there and she offered 
to wait on me. I thanked the girl, adding, 
“T’ll wait my turn—this lady was ahead 
of me.” 

The salesgirl flushed, then proceeded to 
wait on the colored woman. 

It was a small thing, I know, but I 
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believe that one brick at a time, placed 
according to pattern, will eventually result 
in a building. Other incidents of varying 
kinds similar to this, have followed, and 
each one I met, and coped with, seems to 
have helped me to strengthen within. I 
am certain of this because just recently 
I finally found the courage to encourage 
my husband, who feels as I do about it, 
to bring home a colored man from his 
laboratory. This person is someone my 
husband had enjoyed working with for 
some time, and it was pleasant to discover 
that he was a guest we enjoyed very 
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much, and with whom we had much in 
common. 

It is sad that color should be a barrier— 
such a false one—but I believe that if 
many of us of the middle class, and 
there are many of us, would assume the 
prerogatives of democracy we could make 
it work. There would be an enhancing of 
personal dignity rather than a loss of it, 
and certainly a gain in inner stature. I 
think for those who have been patient a 
long while it would be an assurance that 
democracy does work and is worth fight- 
ing for! 





A Drink of Water 


JACQUES ZUCKER 








Keligion in the State of Savill 


HE visit to America this winter of 
| aa Maimon, Minister of Religion 
in Ben Gurion’s cabinet, has touched 
off a debate in American Jewish life about 
a basic issue confronting the new State of 
Israel. The argument has been more 
heated than it ought to be. It seems im- 
possible for some Jews to be moderate and 
dispassionate when Palestine is con- 
cerned. Either they are obsessed with 
Jewish nationalism as the be-all and end- 
all of Jewish life, or they are so warped 
and insecure in their Jewish outlook that 
they are allergic to anything connected 
with Israel and break out in hives the 
moment the word Israel is mentioned. 


Yet the state of Israel, thanks to the 
UN and the valor of Jewish heroes, is a 
practical achievement. It is really the 
miracle of our age. In scarcely three short 
years since the state was established, 
1,350,000 Jews have been transformed 
from stateless objects of international 
indifference, into dignified, self-respecting, 
hard-working citizens of their own home- 
land. They have endured inordinate sacri- 
fices. They have been tried in the crucible 
of ordeal and bloodshed, and they have 
stood the test heroically. 

One should hardly expect that all the 
myriad problems of stabilizing a new gov- 
ernment, solving unemployment, provid- 
ing housing and meeting food shortages, 
should be completely solved so quickly. 
But the difficult has been done at once. 
The impossible has taken only a little 
longer. 

Many American Jews, however, have 
been disturbed by one obvious incon- 
gruity in the new state. They are worried 
about the status of religion in the state of 
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Israel. They are concerned over the lack 
of freedom of religion. They wonder 
whether the present tendencies of the Ben 
Gurion government may lead to a the- 
ocracy, with the state regulating matters 
of religion and conscience. They suspect 
a situation which can in time be the open- 
ing wedge to religious authoritarianism. 


I 


Frankly, my approach to this problem 
is colored by my Americanism. As an 
American, brought up on the spirit of the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, I hold 
strong convictions on the profound wis- 
dom of the American concept of separa- 
tion of church and state. 

What Thomas Jefferson once called “a 
wall of separation between church and 
state” has become a basic element in the 
American political structure since its 
foundation. It was intended to safeguard 
our public institutions against potentially 
unhealthy pressures from organized re- 
ligion. At the same time it was designed 
to protect the freedom of religious groups 
to organize their own spiritual life and 
religious education. The first Amendment 
to the Constitution prohibits Congress 
from passing any law establishing a state 
religion or preventing the free exercise 
of religion. It has been made clear in 
numerous judicial decisions that in Amer- 
ica religion must be free: each citizen 
must be free to follow his own conscience 
in matters of religion; and furthermore, 
he must be free from the obligation to 
support, through public taxation, someone 
else’s religion and its institutions. Separa- 
tion of church and state means, in the 
words of one of our great Supreme Court 
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justices, neither state nor federal govern- 
ment may “pass laws which aid one re- 
ligion, aid all religions or prefer one re- 
ligion over another.” Absolute equality 
before the law, with no discrimination, 
no favoritism, of any sect or denomina- 
tion, is thus the American idea of separa- 
tion of church and state: to protect re- 
ligion from domination by the state, and 
to protect the state in turn from the 
imposition of ecclesiastical control. Amer- 
ica knows no “establishment” of state 
controlled, state financed or state regu- 
lated church. As Isaac M. Wise, the 
founder of American Reform Judaism, 
observed when he came to this country a 
century ago from the old world, “This is 
a democratic republic and must be gov- 
erned without God’s special police.” And 
James Bryce wrote along the same idea 
in his American Commonwealth, that the 
separation of church and state is the most 
salient difference between the old world 
and the new. 


II 


How does this principle of separation 
of church and state operate in Israel to- 
day? To answer this question, we must 
take a quick look at the political situation 
of the new government; for the question 
of religious freedom is intimately tied up 
with Israeli politics. In fact, religious free- 
dom in Israel has become something of a 
political football. 

The Israeli Knesset is the world’s 
youngest parliament. As a democratic 
parliamentary body, it is patterned more 
on the British Parliament and the French 
Chamber of Deputies than on the Amer- 
ican Congress. Unlike the US and Great 
Britain, however, Israel has a unicameral 
legislature: one House. Members of the 
~ government are as a rule members of the 
Knesset; whenever a “no confidence” 
motion gains a simple majority in the 
Knesset, the Prime Minister must submit 
his resignation. The present Knesset is 
composed of 120 members, representing 12 
political parties. No single party has a 
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majority; therefore the government must 
be a coalition of one or more parties. The 
Mapai, which is the Israel Labor Party 
led by David Ben Gurion, is the largest 
party with 46 members. The next largest 
party is the Mapam with 20 members, but 
the Mapam is a left wing, pro-Soviet 
party. The third largest, with 16 members, 
is the so-called Religious Bloc, a party 
which represents the extreme orthodox 
religious groups in Israel. Ben Gurion 
chose a coalition with the Religious Bloc 
rather than with the Mapam because the 
Mapam, oriented toward the USSR, 
wanted to follow the Kremlin line of 
strict neutrality in the east-west conflict, 
whereas Ben Gurion wanted a reap- 
proachement with the west so that Israel 
could be a bastion of defense for the 
democratic nations of the west. The Ma- 
pam, moreover, is a strictly socialist party, 
whereas Ben Gurion’s supporters are not 
unmindful of the resources of private 
enterprise and American capital. 

Thus political expediency led to the 
coalition of Ben Gurion’s party with the 
Religious Bloc. The price of their support 
was the promise that the new government 
would further orthodoxy as the favored 
religion and help set up what the orthodox 
Jews daily pray for: a theocracy in the 
ancient land, with the return of the sacri- 
ficial system, the establishment of a San- 
hedrin, and a nation which follows strict 
observance of traditional orthodox prac- 
tice. So we see a strange anomaly: a 
cabinet in which many of the government 
leaders are openly agnostic, pioneering 
in a great social experiment of humani- 
tarianism, is allied with a religious bloc 
fanatically trying to set up a theocracy 
in the new state of Israel. 

That this partnership has not been too 
successful a marriage is indicated by the 
recent cabinet crisis. Ben Gurion was 
forced to resign when the Religious Bloc 
defied the cabinet and demanded a stricter 
and firmer government policy on orthodox 
schools in the immigrant work camps. A 
general election has been called for. It is 
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apparent that the Mapai and Ben Gurion 
cannot survive without a coalition, and 
they can’t survive with the present one 
either. 

The religious issue has been a thorny 
one to the Ben Gurion Government from 
the very outset. The Religious Bloc in- 
sisted on supervising the religious educa- 
tion and schooling given to immigrants 
in camps, especially since the most recent 
immigrants have come from Yemenite 
and North African regions where the 
population and religious background are 
steeped in medievalism. Ben Gurion hopes 
that a general election will bring him a 
vote of confidence.* The political situation, 
however, is risky. Since the first Knesset 
election back in January, 1949, the popu- 
lation has increased from 850,000 to 
1,350,000 Jews. The additional vote of 
some 500,000 newcomers, most of whom 
hail from backward, deeply orthodox 
countries, forms an imponderable task. 

The political picture will be interesting 
to watch. Much depends on how the vote 
goes in the next general election. With it 
will go the future of religious freedom 
in Israel. 

Ill 

In the light of a paradoxical political 
coalition which has survived the uncer- 
tainties of Israel’s first three years of 
government, what is the status of religion 
and religious freedom today in the state 
of Israel? 

Curiously, the government—modern, 
democratic, rebellious against every form 
of reaction—has taken steps to establish 
a theocracy, with an established state 
religion, and a minister of religion in the 
cabinet, Rabbi Maimon, who has charge 
of seeing that orthodox religious laws are 
observed properly throughout the land. 
Orthodox rabbis are functionaries of the 
state: paid by the state. Not for 2,000 
years have rabbis in Israel been civil 
servants of a state of Israel. Rabbi Maimon 
controls the diet of the Israelis by seeing 








*This article was written before the recent 
election in Israel. 
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that only kosher meat is eaten, whether 
a Jew wants it or not, whether he can 
afford it or not. Of course kosher meat is 
far more expensive. One would think that 
with Israel’s dollar shortage a more com- 
promising attitude would prevail: for we 
in America can produce non-kosher meat 
much more cheaply. 

Sabbath observance too is regulated by 
the state, almost as in the days of Puritan 
New England. One might not feel con- 
strained to comment on the strictness of 
Sabbath observance if an equal effort 
were made to meet the second require- 
ment of Shabas: worship. The fourth com- 
mandment, “Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy,” ought to be observed 
with rest and with worship. So it seems 
that shabbos and kashruth have become 
pawns in the chessboard of Israeli politics. 
One may wonder, is this religion? 

A distinguished conservative rabbi here 
in America, Dr. Ben Zion Bokser, has just 
made a study of the status of religion in 
Israel and reported to the Rabbinical 
Assembly of America that “the Sabbath 
is the official rest day (in Israel). . . but 
there is no worship.” He also asked in 
Israel what had been done with the New 
Year and the Day of Atonement, days 
which carry the religious Jew to his 
highest universal expression. But since 
these are holidays which commemorate 
no cycle in nature’s seasons, such as 
Passover or Sukkoth, and commemorate 
no national event in the history of our 
people, Dr. Bokser found that these high 
holy days are not officially commemorated. 
“Individuals who feel the pull of old 
memories may go off into private corners 
to cultivate an ancient tune. Some may 
fast on the Day of Atonement. The kib- 
butz generally omits work assignments 
then, but life flows along in the usual 
drab routines otherwise. The fate of these 
great days with their stirring call to the 
human soul is a symbol of a general 
spiritual impoverishment in Israeli cul- 
ture.” (Jewish Frontier, Feb., 1951) A 
secularization and a nationalization of all 
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that once was religious now appears to 
be in progress. 

Dr. Bokser writes: “Piety is regarded 
in Israel as old-fashioned, and one is 
ashamed of it... . At one state occasion, 
the cabinet was to attend a service in the 
leading (orthodox) synagogue in Tel 
Aviv, but the authorities refused to per- 
mit Mrs. (Goldie) Meyerson to sit with 
her colleagues. She was to go to the 
gallery upstairs; she did not attend. 

“The synagogues are generally housed 
in drab surroundings; decorum is poor. 
They are usually small affairs, organized 
on the basis of the home communities 
from which each group of worshippers 
derives. Synagogues have no concern 
with education, youth work or social 
welfare. These are largely in the hands 
of the political parties . . . of the Religious 
Bloc.” (Jewish Frontier, Feb., 1951). 

There are only three Reform or liberal 
congregations in Israel, one in Tel Aviv, 
one in Haifa, and one in Jerusalem. The 
three together have a membership of only 
about 700 families. None of them has a 
temple of its own. The three struggle 
along on a few pitiful contributions from 
the World Union for Progressive Judaism, 
of which the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations is the principle source of 
support. These three liberal congregations 
have no status, for only the orthodox 
denomination of Judaism is recognized 
officially. The orthodox rabbinate alone 
has the power to control marriage, di- 
vorce, certain inheritance matters, and 
family welfare. Civil marriage has been 
declared illegal. Only an orthodox rabbi 
can solemnize a marriage. If I went to 
Israel tomorrow, I would not be permitted 
to officiate at a Jewish marriage, for I am 
a Reform rabbi; nor are the rights of 
Conservative rabbis recognized either. 
The question of the legitimacy of children 
born to parents who are not married by 
orthodox rabbis raises certain legal prob- 
lems concerned with inheritance and 
property rights. 

When Rabbi Maimon comes to America 
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and rather patronizingly parrots that 
“there is freedom of religion in Israel,” 
one wonders for whom? For Christians? 
Yes! For Moslems? Yes! But for Jews? 
No! There is more freedom of religion in 
Israel for Christians and for Moslems 
than there is for Jews. Christians and 
Moslems can worship and practice their 
respective religious rites as conscience 
dictates. But Jews are strait-jacketed into 
the orthodox pattern. Only orthodox Ju- 
daism can be observed officially in Israel 
today. 

Rabbi Maimon’s attitude toward other 
denominations within Judaism is some- 
thing like the Pope’s attitude toward 
Protestants. The Vatican contends that 
Roman Catholicism alone is the true re- 
ligion; other interpretations are in error 
and therefore have no standing and no 
status. Rabbi Maimon uses analogous 
reasoning; he denies to the Conservative 
and Reform rabbinate the exercise of 
their full prerogatives of sacred office, 
yet persists in declaring that in Israel 
there is full freedom of religion. 

When Rabbi Maimon spoke in Cleve- 
land, he was asked if organized Reform 
or Conservative Judaism would be ap- 
proved by his governmental office, and 
he was reported in the National Jewish 
Post as saying that he would oppose the 
approval of such licenses because “we are 
one people in Israel with one religion and 
way of life.” That is not democracy, but 
theocracy. Granted that the majority of 
Jews in Israel today are orthodox, should 
not minorities have rights and privileges 
too? Only an authoritarian state dares to 
impose without recourse the opinions of 
the majority upon the minority. 

I am opposed to all forms of religious 
authoritarianism and clericalism, whether 
in America, in France, at the Vatican, or 
in Israel. Religions must operate through 
persuasion in areas of individual con- 
science and not by the police power of 
the state. It seems to me that Israeli 
leaders, and particularly Rabbi Maimon, 
would do well to learn from America the 
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importance of strict separation of church 
and state. Pioneer American colonists 
learned this lesson out of painful experi- 
ence. Where the state has the power to 
interfere in matters of religion and con- 
science, liberty is jeopardized and freedom 
is put to strain. The state must be pro- 
tected from domination by politicians. 
Separation of church and state is a two- 
way street. The state of Israel ought soon 
to correct its theocratic tendencies and get 
back on the road to democracy. Theocracy 
can only lead to a blind alley. 


Conclusion 


I do not want to add unnecessarily to 
the burdens and the problems of the new 
Israeli government. It has enough of them. 
Nor should American Jews rubber-stamp 
everything that the new government 
there is doing. It is not improper to call 
attention without bitterness or rancor, to 
this dangerous trend. 


Of course one should hardly expect 
every issue reconciled within the first 
three years of the state’s existence. Just 
the sheer mechanics of maintaining un- 
restricted immigration (the only country 
in the world to be doing that today!)... 
creating the machinery of a democratic 
government out of the chaotic vacuum 
bequeathed the country by the British... 
righting the disordered and unbalanced 
economy of the country . . . would be 
enough to keep the Prime Minister awake 
nights. Yet it bodes evil for a state to 
start out by giving assurances of religious 
freedom only to those Jews who share 
the theological views and ceremonial 
practices of the government’s Minister of 
Religion. That is practically a_ strait- 
jacket of thought-control and religious 
control, which in our time has proved a 
danger signal, a warning bell of approach- 
ing authoritarianism. The government of 
Israel should not say that all Jews must 
be orthodox any more than it ought to 
coerce all Jews to become Reform. The 
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principle of governmental interference in 
matters of religion is wrong, whether in 


Israel or Spain or America or anywhere 
else. 


Religion is necessary in Israel, as every- 
where else, but it must be free ... un- 
shackled and unhampered by a theocratic 
government .. . free to express itself in 
the lives and hearts of free people . . . free 
in a land where church and state respect 
each other by non-interference in each 
other’s affairs. 


Pray the time may come speedily when 
this issue will be resolved amicably and 
justly . .. when the trend toward theoc- 
racy will be reversed ... and a “wall of 
separation between church and state” will 
become a bulwark of defense against 
authoritarian challenges in Israel as it 
has in America! 


How is the educated man to show the 
fruits of his education in times like these? 
He must do it by showing that he can and 
will think for himself. He must keep his 
head and use it. He must never push 
other people around or acquiesce when 
he sees it done. He must struggle to retain 
the perspective and the sense of propor- 
tion that his studies have given him and 
decline to be carried away by waves of 
hysteria. He must be prepared to pay the 
penalty of unpopularity. He must hold 
fast to his faith in freedom. He must insist 
that freedom is the chief glory of mankind 
and that to repress it is in effect to repress 
the human spirit. 


If you have the intellectual and moral 
courage to see these things and to take 
your stand upon them, you will do honor 
to your Alma Mater, and you will serve 
your country. 


Rosert M. Hutcutns, 
Director, Ford Foundation 
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By AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY 


Jewish riots swept over southern Rus- 

sia. Before the end of the summer 
bloody pogroms had occurred in over a 
hundred cities and towns. Later there 
were more disorders, and only in 1884 did 
mob violence cease. Economic factors, 
among others, inclined the populace to 
turn on the defenceless Jewish minority. 
Yet the pogroms were not spontaneous 
outbreaks. That they should have followed 
closely upon the violent death of Alex- 
ander II, on March 1 (13), 1881, was no 
accident. The smoke had scarcely lifted 
over the scene of the assassination, when 
a certain portion of the press began to 
point an accusing finger at the Jews. 
There is reason to believe that a campaign 
of incitement and provocation was con- 
ducted by reactionary forces intent on 
diverting the attention of the masses from 
the real causes of their misery, though 
who the instigators were is not known. 
The Holy League (Svyashchennaya Dru- 
zhina) may have lent a hand. This was 
the predecessor of the proto-Fascist Union 
of the Russian People which had its hour 
during the Revolution of 1905; an organ- 
ization of militant monarchists, the League 
affected the secrecy of an underground 
body, although it enjoyed full official 
blessing; it came into being shortly after 
the czar’s death and was disbanded by 
the authorities at the end of 1882. Cer- 
tainly the guardians of law and order 
were guilty of inaction and, in some cases, 
of connivance with the rioters. 


[ THE SPRING of 1881 a wave of anti- 


At the outset the officialdom promoted 
the idea that the pogroms had been fo- 
mented by the revolutionaries to give the 
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masses an object lesson in rebellion, or as 
a convenient way of starting a general 
upheaval. The view had a brief but con- 
siderable vogue. It was expounded from 
the pulpit at the St. Isaac’s Cathedral in 
the capital. It figured in a report from 
the United States Minister in Petersburg 
to the Secretary of State. Writing on the 
subject of anti-Jewish riots on May 24, 
1881, John W. Foster observed: “It is 
asserted that the Nihilist societies have 
profited by the situation to incite and 
encourage the peasants and lower classes 
of the towns and cities in order to in- 
crease the embarrassment of the Govern- 
ment... .” He went on to say, however, 
that the charge was “probably conjectural 
and not based on very tangible facts.” 
Count Kutaisov, the official investigator 
of the pogroms, was more emphatic in 
his denial of the role of the radicals. On 
August 9 he wrote to the Minister of the 
Interior that while the social-revolution- 
ary party was apt to make use of the 
anti-Jewish feeling, it had not intervened 
in the movement. Another explanation 
then won approval in high places: the 
Jews themselves were to blame; they had 
brought down on their heads the wrath 
of the masses whom they had been ruth- 
lessly plundering. 


There were two main factions in the 
revolutionary movement at this time. One 
was Narodnaya Volya (The People’s 
Will), often referred to as the Party. Its 
principal aim was to overthrow the auto- 
cratic regime, and indeed it was respon- 
sible for the assassination of Alexander 
II. The other, a much less active and 
somewhat shadowy organization, went by 
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the name of Chornyi Peredel (Black, i.e. 
thorough, complete, Repartition), which 
referred to the chief plank in the platform 
of this group: an agrarian revolution 
through the equitable re-distribution of 
the land among the peasants. There was 
yet a third trend, represented by a midget 
faction, which was headed by one Pyoter 
Tkachev, an expatriate, and had as its 
mouthpiece a sheet printed in Geneva 
under the appropriate title, Nabat (Toc- 
sin). Anticipating the Bolsheviks, Tkachev 
and his few adherents advocated the 
seizure of political power by a disciplined 
minority and the immediate enforcement 
of socialism by decree. 


Unquestionably none of these under- 
ground societies had a hand in starting 
the riots. It is equally certain that not a 
few radically-minded individuals con- 
demned the pogroms on both humani- 
tarian and political grounds. Yet it is a 
fact that at least initially the prevalent 
attitude in revolutionary circles was one 
of sympathy with the perpetrators, not 
the victims of the looting and the butch- 
ery, and indignation was apt to be directed 
chiefly at the police for manhandling and 
arresting the rioters. The wish being 
father to the thought, the pogroms ap- 
peared to be a prelude to a broader move- 
ment, indeed, a harbinger of the coming 
revolution. For here, it was held, was an 
authentic mass protest, violent, unbridled, 
sweeping aside the barriers of the law. 
True, the attacks were directed against 
one minority group, but the Jews were 
singled out, it was argued, not so much 
on racial or religious as on economic 
grounds, for were not these money- 
lenders and vendors of vodka a set of 
exploiters battening on the body of the 
people? The movement, it was believed, 
was bound to grow in scope and reveal 
its true revolutionary nature. The Party 
wrote a commentator on the subject in 
Narodnaya Volya, the organ of The 
People’s Will, “cannot take an indifferent, 
let alone a negative attitude toward a 
genuinely popular movement.” The 
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French revolution, he argued, had had 
its excesses, but that did not make its 
leaders repudiate it. 

A leaflet issued by the South Russian 
Workers’ Union, founded in Kiev by 
former members of Black Repartition, 
mildly upbraided the rioters for attacking 
the Jews “indiscriminately,” suggesting 
that not all of them were exploiters. An 
organ of Black Repartition sounded a 
similar note and reminded its readers 
that the workers, irrespective of national- 
ity and religion, must unite to act against 
their common enemy. In the same breath, 
however, it described the outbreaks as 
just retaliation and made the point that 
only the rich with their minions: the 
Czar, the soldiers, the police, had inter- 
ceded for the Jews. “The anti-Jewish 
movement,” runs a passage in Listok 
Narodnoi Voli, (The Bulletin of the 
People’s Will) “which was not originated 
or shaped by us, is, nevertheless, an echo 
of our activity.” The whole tenor of the 
discussion, the earliest one on the subject 
in the literature of the People’s Will, 
indicates that this is not a statement of 
causal connection, but a claim to credit. 
Its anti-Jewish animus also finds expres- 
sion in the charge that in order to win 
over the wealthy and the powerful, the 
Jews were deliberately fostering the idea 
that the ringleaders of the riots were 
bound to turn the mobs against the Gen- 
tile propertied classes. It may be noted 
that Lev Hartmann, the emissary of the 
People’s Will, soon after his arrival in 
New York, contributed an article to the 
local German socialist paper in which he 
wrote: “It is a fact that in South-Western 
Russia the Jew is not only the pothouse 
keeper and moneylender, but also for 
the most part a secret service agent.” 
(New Yorker Volkszeitung, July 31, 
1881). 

Plainly, the attitude toward the po- 
groms reflected a readiness to welcome 
the revolution, no matter what ugly guise 
it took. But anti-Semitism too counted 
for a good deal. Both Mikhail Bakunin 
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and his infamous disciple, Sergey Nech- 
ayev, were infected with its virus. “To my 
mind,” wrote a Ukrainian socialist in a 
private communication in 1876, “hating 
the Yid (zhid) is as indispensable to 
every socialist as hating the bourgeois. . . 
I deny the existence in Russia of entirely 
sincere Jewish socialists.” About the 
same time a propagandist of Jewish birth 
complained bitterly of the presence of the 
anti-Jewish prejudice among his com- 
rades. They made no distinction, he wrote, 
between the Jews and the gentry, preach- 
ing the extermination of both. Zhelyabov, 
the organizer of the assassination of 
Alexander II, is reported, though not 
very reliably, to have hated the Jews. 
During the second half of the nineteenth 
century, in Russia as elsewhere, adher- 
ence to extreme radicalism sometimes 
went hand in hand with anti-Semitism. 
There was but a step from the hopeful 
view of the riots to an attempt to exploit 
them for the benefit of the cause. This 
step, the possibility of which Count 
Kutaisov had perceived, the revolution- 
aries actually took. While the reaction- 
aries would use Jewish blood to put out 
the fire of rebellion, an interested con- 
temporary observed, their adversaries 
were not averse to using it to feed the 
flames. Back in 1876 a pogrom was ex- 
pected in Odessa at the approach of 
Easter. The local revolutionary circle, 
which belonged to the moderate wing of 
the movement, decided that if the riot took 
place the mob should be turned against 
the prisons and the police. One youth of 
a more militant temperament went fur- 
ther: He wanted to provoke a pogrom. 
His suggestion was rejected on the ground 
that the circle might not be able to change 
the objective of the rioters. It is stated 
that a leaflet bearing the Land and Liberty 
motto, which was the traditional revolu- 
tionary slogan, and urging the populace 
to attack the Jews, was disseminated in 
Yelizavetgrad (now Kirovgrad) just be- 
fore the outbreak of the pogrom there 
in April, 1881. 
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The leaflet may have been a spurious 
one. There is no doubt, however, about 
the authenticity of a proclamation dated 
August 30 of the same year and addressed 
to the Ukrainian masses in their vernacu- 
lar by the Executive Committee of Nar- 
odnaya Volya, the august central organ- 
ization which directed the Party’s terrorist 
activities. It told the people that the Jew 
was their worst enemy. “A Jew reviles a 
man, cheats him, sucks his blood. They 
are everywhere, the vile Judases; they 
have grabbed everything both in town and 
country; they have bought the officials; 
the czar is the landowners’ czar, but also 
the Jews’ czar. When the people attack 
their exploiters, he brings in soldiers, and 
Christian blood flows. You have already 
begun to rise against the Jews,” the leaf- 
let concludes. “That is fine. For soon a 
revolt will start all over Russia against 
the czar, the landowners and the Jews.” 

The leaflet was the work of one Gerasim 
Romanenko, who had recently been 
coopted by the Executive Committee and 
who eventually deserted the revolutionary 
camp for that of black reaction, emerging 
as a henchman of the Bessarabian Jew- 
baiter Krushevan. The Committee’s im- 
primatur is said to have been obtained by 
“trickery.” Further, report has it that, at 
the instance of the only Jewish member 
of the Committee, circulation of the leaf- 
let was soon stopped. Vera Figner, one of 
most prominent figures in the People’s 
Will, on receiving a batch of copies in 
Odessa, in defiance of party discipline 
destroyed them. Yet the review, Narod- 
naya Volya, No. 6, dated October, 1881, 
carried a discussion of the anti-Jewish 
movement from a standpoint, according 
to an editorial note, identical with that 
expressed in the Ukrainian leaflet—and 
by the same writer. A considerable num- 
ber of copies of the proclamation had been 
disseminated in many localities, and they 
may have done their evil work. What is 
more, in 1882 the leaflet was reprinted by 
a local group of The People’s Will. 

This leaflet was never formally repudi- 
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ated, but it was implicitly disavowed in 
the leading article of Narodnaya Volya, 
No. 8/9, dated February 6, 1882. After 
declaring that the Party was free from 
national bias and held all the oppressed, 
without distinction of origin, to be bro- 
thers and comrades, the editorial stated 
pointedly: “It does not enter into our 
plans to utilize, let alone to foment, inter- 
racial hostility, and we shall not take such 
a step, no matter how large an advantage 
may accrue from it to the party 
temporarily.” 

Yet a year later there appeared another 
Ukrainian leaflet, bearing the imprint of 
Narodnaya Volya and dated March 18, 
1883, in which the Jews were lumped 
with the landowners and the officials as 
exploiters, and the people were urged to 
recall their glorious ancestors who had 
driven the Jews and the gentry out of the 
Ukraine with fire and sword. The police 
confiscated a considerable number of 
copies of this sheet in the region of 
Poltava. Two pogrom leaflets signed by 
“The Revolutionary Committee” were 
circulated in this area in May. In the 
summer the Executive Committee issued 
a leaflet which was so distasteful to the 
couple who operated the press—the wife 
was a Jewish woman who had embraced 
Christianity in order to contract a ficti- 
tious marriage—that they ran it off under 
protest and without the imprint of the 
Party. The sheet blamed the Jews for the 
pogroms and condemned the authorities 
for putting them down by force. And in 
discussing the disorders a commentator, 
writing in a party publication, noted in- 
dignantly that in one town the troops had 
fired on the rioters, and expressed the 
hope that the news would reach other 
towns and start riots there too. “We do 
not think that the disorders will be suc- 
cessful .. .” he admitted, “but we rejoice 
in the educational effects of such occur- 
rences.” Disregarding the experience of 
the preceding three years, he persisted in 
conjuring up the vision of the mobs turn- 
ing on their other enemies, once the Jews 
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had been disposed of. “Let us remind our 
readers,” he wound up, “that the French 
Revolution too began with massacres of 
Jews (Taine). It is a sad fate which is 
apparently unavoidable. The Jews, as 
Karl Marx once admirably explained, 
reflect as in a magnifying mirror all the 
vices of their surroundings, all the sores 
of the social order, so that when anti- 
Jewish movements start, one may be sure 
that they conceal a protest against the 
entire order and that a more far-reaching 
movement is beginning.” On a previous 
occasion a similar reflection had been 
offered the pogrom victims as a solace in 
the organ of Black Repartition. A member 
of that group is said to have written an 
article which approved of the disorders, 
but the printers refused to set it up. 

The following year The People’s Will 
once more reversed itself and condemned 
the anti-Jewish outbreaks, branding them 
as “an erroneous formula” that could not 
benefit the people and admitting that in 
this matter the judgment of the revolu- 
tionaries had been hopelessly clouded. 
They had at last freed themselves from 
the aberration which had led them to 
condone what Ferdinand Bebel called “the 
socialism of fools.” 

The émigrés showed themselves to be 
less opportunist and politically immature 
in this matter than those who stayed at 
home. Alone Tkachev’s Nabat perceived 
in the pogroms “all the symptoms of the 
approaching social revolution.” The Ro- 
manenko leaflet caused dismay and in- 
dignation among the expatriates. These 
included most of the leaders of Black 
Repartition, notably Georgy Plekhanov, 
Pavel Axelrod, Lev Deutsch, Vera Zasu- 
lich, all of whom were soon to embrace 
Marxism. The Jewish question made quite 
a stir in émigré circles. People debated, 
among other things, the plan of trans- 
planting the Russian Jews to Palestine. 
Lev Deutsch, for one, was opposed to it. 
He argued that in Palestine the Jews 
were apt “to become even more steeped 
in their prejudices. A few generations 
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later they will increase in numbers and 
flood Europe, where they will be just as 
unwelcome as they are now, for in Pales- 
tine they will not cast off their peculiar- 
ities. No, they should rather be trans- 
planted to America, where they will 
assimilate with the local population.” 
Axelrod, on the contrary, was rather at- 
tracted by the Palestine idea, but lost 
interest in it when Elisée Reclus, on being 
consulted by Vera Zasulich, opined that 
Palestine was unsuited to Jewish immi- 
gration, for the reason that “the Jews 
there too may engage exclusively in com- 
merce and the exploitation of the natives.” 
The eminent French geographer was not 
only an anarchist but a man of an ex- 
tremely unconventional turn of mind 
generally. Yet in his view of the Jewish 
question he did not rise above the vulgar. 

Under the fresh impact of the pogroms 
Plekhanov had started an essay on social- 
ism and anti-Semitism, but gave it up, 
becoming “unbearably ashamed,” as he 
put it later, of “demonstrating elementary 
truths.” On his part, Axelrod suggested 
that the Executive Committee of the 
People’s Will publish a pamphlet ad- 
dressed to the Jews “to reassure them 
morally and to show them that not every- 
one was against them.” As such a publi- 
cation did not materialize, he began an 
article on the Jewish question in which 
he advocated, among other measures, a 
systematic campaign against anti-Semi- 
tism by the revolutionary factions. 

To this suggestion his comrades raised 
objections. Pyotr Lavrov, the veteran 
idéologue of revolutionary narodnichestvo 
(populism) who was then affiliated with 
the People’s Will, wrote to him guardedly 
that what made it difficult for Russian 
socialists to take a stand in the Jewish 
question was the fact that they had to 
have the masses on their side. Lev 
Deutsch, like Axelrod a person of Jewish 
birth, in a postscript to Lavrov’s letter, 
dotted the “i.” The revolutionaries, he 
conceded, must fight for racial equality, 
but to take such an idea to the masses 
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would be impolitic: the peasants would 
say that the socialists not only killed the 
ezar, but also sided with the Jews. 
Deutsch admitted that the situation em- 
barrassed and chagrined him, but he 
personally felt no obligation toward his 
fellow Jews: he was above all a member 
of the Russian revolutionary party, and 
its interests were paramount. 

Whether or not Axelrod was persuaded 
by the argument, he left the essay un- 
finished. Neither The People’s Will nor 
Black Repartition came out with any 
statement dealing specifically with the 
Jewish question. But the first issue of the 
journal launched by The People’s Will in 
Geneva in 1883 took occasion to state that 
the pogroms were a misguided and indeed, 
harmful form of popular protest, while 
the final issue of Vestnik Narodnoi Voli 
(The Messenger of the People’s Will), 
published in 1886, contained an article 
which declared that for a socialist to 
accuse ail the Russian Jews of being 
parasites and exploiters was “simply a 
crime.” 

The position taken by Lev Deutsch was 
by no means typical. True, the revolu- 
tionaries of Jewish extraction at first ap- 
parently shared the attitude toward the 
outbreaks which prevailed in radical 
circles. When the cry “Down with the 
Jews!” was heard in the streets of Yeliz- 
avetgrad, the Jewish members of the local 
group of Narodnaya Volya rejoiced with 
the rest: the revolution had begun! It is 
indeed reported that in Kiev one Jewish 
narodovoletz put on a red shirt and joined 
the rioters, and then nearly went out of 
his mind when the mob, having looted the 
poorest section of the Jewish quarter, 
made no move to attack the well-to-do 
Gentiles and the police. This Jew is the 
only member of a revolutionary group 
reported to have taken part in a pogrom. 
The riots spread and grew in intensity, 
but failed to assume a revolutionary char- 
acter. In the West, too, anti-Semitism was 
on the increase. This gave the Jewish 
radicals pause. In some cases it resulted 
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in soul-searching which led to a change 
of heart and mind. They discovered a new 
solidarity with their own people. Was it 
correct, they asked themselves, to identify 
Jewry with the bourgeoisie? Weren’t the 
poverty-stricken and oppressed Jewish 
masses closer to the proletariat? And was 
it not the duty of the Jewish youth to 
“go to the people,” their own people? 
“Deep down in the soul of each one of us, 
revolutionaries of Jewish birth,” Plek- 
hanov’s wife was to recall, “there was a 
sense of hurt pride and infinite pity for 
our own, and many of us were strongly 
tempted to devote ourselves to serving 
our injured, humiliated, and persecuted 
people.” Jewish university students, long 
alienated from the ghetto, took a leading 
part in organizing self-defense units in 
Odessa and demonstratively appeared in 
the synagogues on the fast-day proclaimed 
by the rabbinate in protest against the 
pogroms. The assimilationist ideology 
suffered a serious setback, and there were 
those who lost their enthusiasm for the 
revolution together with their belief in 
socialism as a solution of the Jewish 
question. 


The newly awakened Jewish conscious- 
ness turned the minds—and feet—of a 
number of young people toward Zion. 
Others made their way to the United 
States. Some of them belonged to a loose 
organization which took Am Olam (the 
Eternal People) as its name and the plow 
as its emblem. These immigrants differed 
from the rest of the crowds that landed 
at Castle Garden. They desired not so 
much to better their lot as individuals as 
to normalize the economy of their people 
through an occupational realignment em- 
phasizing “productive,” chiefly agrarian 
work. Those who retained their socialist 
faith founded cooperative or semi-com- 
munistic rural settlements. These invari- 
ably failed, but some of their members, 
as pioneers in the labor and socialist 
movements, left a deep impress on 
American-Jewish life. 
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ALL EVIL MIRRORS 


By Setwyn S. ScHWARTz 


The wild rain comes to your eyes 
luminous birds in another light. 

Its grief’s glow 

swelled with music and age 


has its distress 

when the chants a million wickedness 
in the heart of all evil mirrors 

but reflects in each wing 


the alarm of Adam’s blue age. 


Abandoned by clouds 

and rumored by wind 

the blind flock now in your hair 
revealing with a million eyes 


the glittering violence 

of Eve’s tears; 

ignoring sea’s voice above our whisper 
which now hammers 


in the everywhere of your windows. 





.... Liberalism was no fleeting pas- 
time in life of the Jew. Such it proved to 
be in the case of millions of Germans who 
overnight, under the enticement or com- 
pulsion of Hitlerism, literally put away 
the evil of their liberal thinking and doing 
from before their eyes, to become passion- 
ate supporters of the very negation and 
destruction of liberalism. Jews never 
were, save for handfuls of camp followers, 
liberals by expediency. They understood, 
as we continue to understand, that Jews, 
viewing their temperament and convic- 
tion, have no place or future in an anti- 
liberal world. 
: STEPHEN S. WISE 
Challenging Years 
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Soul Searching in the feels of Shem 


By 


tance have befallen the Jewish 

people in our time: one was the 
catastrophic snuffing out of one of the 
most creative Jewries in our tri-millenial 
history, and the other was the dramatic 
rise of the Third Commonwealth of Israel. 
These events have catalyzed the re-think- 
ing and the re-examination of the Jewish 
position in a hate-ridden world. Not since 
the fall of the Second Temple has there 
been a greater need for a careful inven- 
tory of our resources, material and spirit- 
ual, as a people so that we may chart the 
future course of Judaism. 

The Jewish press in the United States 
and in Israel reflects the vigorous soul 
searching which is going on in the tents 
of Shem. In this country, home of the 
numerically largest and financially richest 
Jewry in the world, thinking Jews have 
begun to re-evaluate their status qua 
Jews in the light of the crucial events 
mentioned above. This re-evaluation has 
already produced some noteworthy writ- 
ing; at least two of the volumes we are 
about to analyze will, in my estimation, 
take their place among the enduring texts 
of Jewish thought. The remaining pages 
of this article will be concerned with a 
survey of the major works on the problem 
in question. 

It need scarcely surprise us that the 
re-examination is especially widespread 
in America. The sudden cutting off of its 
chief source of spiritual sustenance, East- 
ern Europe, and the political realization 
of the Zionist hope have caught American 
Jewry short. The result has been con- 
fusion often amounting to consternation. 
The plush platitudes and clear-cut ex- 


| WO EVENTS of transcendent impor- 
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ternal tasks will no longer do. The Amer- 
ican Jew is becoming aware that “cam- 
paign Judaism” is a weak reed; it cannot 
possibly create a vital and viable cultural 
life. Teasing questions arise. What will 
insure the survival of Judaism, and if 
survival it be, then what will be its na- 
ture? What is to be our exact relation to 
Israel? The bogey of double allegiance, 
carefully nurtured by the psychopatho- 
logical Lessing Rosenwalds, continues to 
hag-ride many of us. Others have awak- 
ened to the sad realization that we have 
reared a generation of Jews in name only. 
Our youth especially is dangerously igno- 
rant of our heritage, and of late we have 
been shocked by the revelation that not 
a few of them are devoured by self-hate, 
victims of the anti-Semitic poisons so 
plentifully disseminated in our time. We 
are painfully becoming aware of the fact 
that we have on our hands a host of 
virulent Jewish anti-Semites. 


Small wonder, then, that these and 
kindred questions are giving us pause. 
Some of the more simple-minded among 
us react by building bigger and bigger 
centers with or without basketball courts, 
as if beaverish building alone can ever 
solve anything, except perhaps temporary 
unemployment. Others, equally simple, 
build mammoth temples for Jews, instead 
of first building Jews for temples. A small 
minority, however, does realize that fever- 
ish activity without hard thought is stupid. 
This minuscule segment of the Jewish 
population has embarked on some hard 
thinking and stock taking. Now, thinking 
is an exacting taskmaster, especially so 
for Homo Judeus Americanus, who has 
grown mentally and spiritually “soft” on 
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philanthropy and fund-raising. But think 


he must, for his very life as a Jew depends 
on it. 


I 


It is only natural that a re-examination 
of American Judaism should begin with 
an appraisal of East European Jewish 
civilization of blessed memory. Dr. Abra- 
ham Joshua Heschel does just that in his 
little book, The Earth is the Lord’s (Henry 
Schuman, 1950, $2.50). The work, a mo- 
dern classic, is a psychograph in which 
the author lays bare the soul of a great 
murdered Jewry. Heschel gives us his 
approach in the Preface: 


In our eyes, culture is the style of the life of 
a people. We gauge culture by the extent to 
which a whole people, not only individuals, live 
in accordance with the dictates of an eternal 
doctrine or strive for spiritual integrity; the 
extent to which inwardness, compassion, justice 
and holiness are to be found in the daily life of 
the masses. The pattern of life of a people is 
more significant than the pattern of its art. What 
counts most is not expression, but existence 
itself. The key to the source of creativity lies in 
the will to cling to spirituality, to be close to the 
inexpressible, and not merely in the ability of 
expression. . .. To appraise adequately the East 
European period in Jewish history, I had to 
inquire into the life-feeling and life-style of the 
people. This led to the conclusion that in this 
period our people attained the highest degree of 
inwardness. I feel justified in saying that it was 
the golden period in Jewish history, in the his- 
tory of the Jewish soul. 


Heschel proceeds to sketch his subject 
with brilliant brush strokes. The com- 
pleted portrait finally stands before us 
pulsating with life—a masterwork. One 
cannot do it justice by description; only 
direct quotation can convey the richness 
of Heschel’s scholarship and the depth of 
his insights: 

The Jew in Eastern Europe lived more in time 
than in space. ... He was a unique type of man, 
the Jew in Eastern Europe, endowed with a 
wistful charm. . . . That charm came from the 
inner richness of their being—from the polarity 
of reason and feeling, of joy and sorrow, from 
the mixture of intellectualism and mysticism 
which is often bewildering to analytical ob- 
servers. .. . Their spirit was scintillating like a 
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tremulous gleam of light. . . . Sorrow was their 
second soul, and the vocabulary of their heart 
consisted of one sound: Oy! Saintliness was not 
thought to consist in specific acts, but was an 
attitude bound up with all actions, concomitant 
with all doings, accompanying and shaping all 
life’s activities. Saintliness was not an excursion 
into spirituality. Its mark was loving-kindness. 
A saint was he who did not know how it is 
possible not to love, not to help, not to be sensi- 
tive to the anxiety of others. . . . Everyone 
knows what beauty is, everyone can perceive it 
with his senses. The new thing in Eastern Europe 
was that holiness, the highest of all values, be- 
came so real and so concrete that it became as 
perceptible as beauty. . .. Even plain men were 
like artists who knew how to fill weekday hours 
with mystic beauty. They did not write songs, 
they themselves were songs. . . . To the wisest 
among them, it was more important to fulfill 
what they said than to say what they fulfilled. ... 
Jews did not build magnificent synagogues; they 
built bridges leading from the heart to God. 


This lengthy quotation will give the 
reader a taste of the savor and flavor of 
Heschel’s magnificent little study. The 
perished civilization limned for us was 
great and unique. It did not leave noble 
monuments of prose or verse; but rather, 
as the author keeps reminding us, it 
sought and found a way of Jewish life 
which far transcends mere art forms and 
artifacts. The materially poor Polish Jew 
achieved a uniquely creative adjustment 
as Jew which his American counterpart 
seeks in vain. The Jew of Vilna walked 
with stooped shoulders and bent back, 
but his psyche was proud, erect, whole. 
If one would have mentioned integration 
to him, he would have looked on with 
puzzlement. His life was integration; it 
was that of the adam ha-shalem ha-yehudi. 
He did not have to psychologize about 
adjustive techniques or resolve psychic 
conflicts. He did not have to be taught to 
accept his Jewishness; he gloried in it. 
Living in an externally oppressive en- 
vironment, he was free in a way that so 
many of us cannot be even in a gloriously 
democratic America. For in the last anal- 
ysis, freedom has its real home within, 
not without. 


This is perhaps the most important 
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SOUL SEARCHING IN THE TENTS OF SHEM 


single truth we can learn from our late- 
lamented co-religionists who saw it 
steadily and saw it whole. Polonius may 
have been a fool but he was the soul of 
wisdom when he advised Laertes: “To 
thine own self be true!” The East Euro- 
pean Jew never in his best moments 
swerved from this important injunction. 
Heschel contrasts our soul sickness: 


In the spiritual confusion of the last hundred 
years, many of us overlooked the incomparable 
beauty of our old, poor homes. We preached in 
the name of the twentieth century, measured the 
merits of Berditshev and Ger with Paris and 
Heidelberg. . . . In our zeal to change, in our 
passion to advance, we ridiculed superstition 
until we lost our ability to believe. We have 
helped to extinguish the light our fathers had 
kindled. We have bartered holiness for conveni- 
ence, loyalty for success, wisdom for information, 
prayers for sermons, tradition for fashion. 


Like many of us who have seen through 
the shallow “universalism” of the recent 
past, Heschel returns to the older and 
profounder affirmations. He, too, de- 
nounces the idolatrous cult of modernism. 
He hews to the strong line of historical 
Judaism; he will have no truck with the 
dehydrated “faith” which is the darling 
of inauthentic rabbis: 


Judaism is the track of God in the wilderness 
of oblivion. By being what we are, namely 
Jews ... we will aid humanity more than by 
any particular service we may render. We are 
Jews as we are men. The alternative to our 
Jewish existence is spiritual suicide . . . not 
conversion into something else. Judaism has 
allies, partners, but no substitute. It is not a 
handmaiden of civilization but its touchstone. ... 
We are endowed with the consciousness of 
being involved in a history that transcends the 
interests and glories of particular dynasties and 
empires. We were summoned and cannot forget 
it, winding the clock of eternal history... . 
There is a Divine earnestness about our life. 
This is our dignity. To be invested with dignity 
means to represent something more than oneself. 
The gravest sin for a Jew is to forget what he 
represents. We are God’s stake in human history. 
We are the dawn and the dusk, the challenge 
and the test. How strange to be a Jew and to 
go astray on God’s perilous errands. 


“How strange to be a Jew and go 
astray... !” What a momentous sentence! 
It is a magnificent summation of our past 
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waywardness—those of us who “have 
gone a-whoring after false gods.” The re- 
membrance of the greatness of East Euro- 
pean Judaism should encourage us in 
America to reconstruct, to put the ancient 
tents of Shem in order, to eject the profane 
altars we have accumulated since the so- 
called Enlightenment and to re-dedicate 
the sanctuary of Judaism. 


II 


In his fine novel, The Family Moskat 
(Alfred Knopf, 1950, $3.95), translated 
from the Yiddish, I. B. Singer paints a 
segment of Polish Jewry on the eve of the 
holocaust. Since the author’s pen is often 
dipped in vitriol, some critics have reacted 
violently against the novel. Thus Dr. 
Mukdoni, writing in the defunct Jewish 
Morning Journal, erupts in misguided 
righteous indignation. He brands Singer 
a vile “desecrator of the graves of our 
sainted dead.” This is, in my estimation, 
a visceral judgment masquerading as 
literary criticism and is based on the 
discredited principle of de mortuis nihil 
nisi bonum. Is it a dishonor to Polish 
Judaism to point out that it, in common 
with all fallible human structures, had 
certain weaknesses? Singer’s accent is on 
the darker aspects of that Jewry—those 
aspects which Heschel only hints at in 
The Earth is the Lord’s. Instead of fulmin- 
ating against the novelist with mistaken 
piety we should be grateful to him for 
insights which help to illuminate the total 
picture of a great Jewish civilization. 

Singer works in the grand manner of 
realistic fiction; his large canvas is peopled 
with several dozen characters, so that he 
does well to append a chart of his dramatis 
personae. The story of The Family Moskat 
is set in Poland and the time spans the 
period between the end of the nineteenth 
century and the beginning of World War 
II. The book is an amazingly rich pano- 
rama of Jewish life and the characters 
come alive for us in three-dimensional 
fullness; and as we follow the fortunes 
of these people, we become exposed to 
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the ideological climate of the period: 
Chassidism and emancipation, radicalism 
and Zionism, religious loyalty and 
apostasy. 

The chief character in the novel is Asa 
Heshel Bannet who flees the shtibl of his 
grandfather, rebbe of Bialodrevna, and 
comes to Warsaw in order to pursue 
university studies. There he falls in love 
with the beautiful but sickly Hadassah, 
granddaughter of the aged nagid, Meshul- 
lam Moskat. The love story of Asa and 
Hadassah is the main cohesive element 
in the sprawling novel of characters and 
incidents. Asa Heshel is a kind of Luft- 
mensch, “sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought.” A devotee of Spinoza, he 
wanders over assorted philosophical acre- 
ages, after having kicked over the traces 
of Chassidic Judaism, only to end in a 
mood of resignation akin to spiritual 
nihilism. Asa is a failure of the deepest 
dye, and he realizes it. In a way he typifies 
the kind of footling emancipation for 
which his class of feckless intellectuals 
were striving: they emancipated them- 
selves from traditional Judaism but 
achieved nothing that could satisfy their 
spiritual hunger. The Asas among Polish 
Jewry can almost be said to have wel- 
comed Hitler as a deliverer from their 
own frustrations and disappointments. 

Though the majority of the characters 
are unsympathetic, each in his own way 
and to his own degree, there are a few 
positive figures. The best example of the 
latter is the saintly Fishel. Though he 
knows that his wife, Hadassah is in love 
with Asa Heshel, Fishel continues his 
devotion to her: 

Hadassah had cheated him, had heaped shame 
and disgrace upon him. But his love for her 
could not be so easily rooted out. The poor 
creature lost to this world, lost to the next. Yet 
it might be that she is more precious in the eyes 
of God than all the pious pretenders. In her own 
way she is a pure soul. Who knows whose sins 
she is called on to atone for? Maybe she is the 


vessel for the spirit of some holy man whose 
purification it is her lot to accomplish. 


It should be noted that the sympathetic 
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characters are without exception deeply 
rooted in positive, traditional Judaism. 
This fact alone ought to have given Dr. 
Mukdoni pause. Surely he will not main- 
tain that every Polish Jew was a tsadik. 

Though translated by several hands, 
including Maurice Samuel, the book 
nevertheless reads smoothly. This is 
doubtless due to the fact that Singer 
writes in Neo-Yiddish which is free of 
Hebraisms and Biblical quotations; hence 
it is much easier to render into English 
than the classical Yiddish of Peretz or 
Sholom Aleichem. Singer can write dia- 
logue, a virtue which even some of the 
great novelists lack. Here, for example, 
is a snatch of conversation between Asa 
Heshel and the Communist, Barbara. The 
latter speaks first: 

What are you thinking of, child? 

I have a feeling that all of humanity is caught 


in a trap. No going forward and no going back- 
ward. We Jews will be the first victims. 

The end of the world, eh? Papa to the bones! 
What does your Jewishness really consist in? 
What are the Jews after all? 


A people who can’t sleep themselves and let 
nobody else sleep. 

Maybe that comes from a bad conscience? 

The others have no conscience at all. 


The following is another character’s 
reaction to Barbara’s custom-tailored 
Communist explanation of the ills of the 
world. Barbara had just insisted that 
Hitler’s rise to power is the work of the 
capitalists. Abram is impatient with this 
gross oversimplification: 


Oh! Just as the anti-Semites put the blame 
for everything on the Jew, that’s the way you 
Leftists put all the blame for everything on the 
capitalists. There’s always got to be a sacrificial 
goat. ’'m far from being a capitalist. . . . Just 
the same I can’t abide nonsense. What does the 
capitalist do that’s so bad? He buys and sells. 
You can call a man capitalist, Bolshevik, Jew, 
goy, Tartar, Turk, anything you want, but the 
real truth is that man is a stinker. If you beat 
him, he yells. And if the other fellow is beaten, 
then he develops a theory. Maybe it’ll be better 
in the next world. 


The Family Moskat is a powerful novel 
which sheds considerable light on hitherto 
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unillumined facets of Polish Jewry. There 
is no prettifying in Singer’s partial por- 
trait; the lineaments are sharp and astrin- 
gent; he leaves the mole with all its un- 
sightly hairs. Occasionally, the sketch 
verges on caricature and you wonder how 
a society so lacking in real spirituality 
could have risen to the physical and 
spiritual heroism of the Uprising. Yet, as 
we have noted above, the satire is counter- 
acted by some compelling portraiture of 
positive Jews who cleave to the millenial 
values of their people in the teeth of 
internal and external pressure. 

The Family Moskat leaves off where 
The Wall begins, so that the two works 
are in a way complementary and invite 
comparison. It is impossible to designate 
Hersey’s tour de force; his is an admirable 
job of empathy. Yet one cannot forget 
that he is always the outsider—inspired, 
to be sure—looking in, whereas Singer is 
describing a world he knows as an in- 
sider. Moreover, Singer’s is the more pro- 
found, more compelling artistry. Hersey 
handles his sources with consummate 
skill; Singer immerses the reader in them. 
The difference is between a fine story, 
sensitively treated, and an arresting one 
which glues you to every page. 


Ill 


For two decades Ludwig Lewisohn has 
been recognized as the leading Jewish 
littérateur in America. Critic, novelist, 
scholar, and publicist, he is the author of 
a noteworthy body of work. Lewisohn 
espoused the Zionist cause long before it 
became a fashionable success, and along 
with his Zionism came a fervent re-affir- 
mation of historical Judaism. He was 
among the first of contemporary Jewish 
thinkers to question the basic postulates 
of the Emancipation with respect to 
Jewish realities. 

The strongest and clearest statement of 
this re-affirmation is his little volume, 
The American Jew (Farrar, Straus, 1950, 
$2.50). A few of the chapter headings 
will indicate the direction of Lewisohn’s 
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thought: “Re-examination,” “What are 
we?”, “Redemption and survival,” “Faith 
and form,” etc. Readers of Lewisohn know 
that he is a master of English style: he 
has perfected a prose form of force, sub- 
tlety, and beauty. At its best, his sentence 
is a masterful fusion of matter and man- 
ner. The author states his major premise 
early in the book: 

One thing is clear to all except the self- 
stupified laggards of a perished age: we cannot 
remain in freedom and dignity on the terms of 
the old pseudo-liberalistic emancipation. For 
those terms involved, however tacitly, however 
equivocally, the aim of self-annihilation. . . 
We must think through afresh the question of 
our character, destiny, attitudes, techniques of 
living, of our hopes and of our faith, wholly 
uninfluenced by the devices and demands of the 
so-called emancipation. A new emancipation 
must be initiated—an emancipation from the 
sordid fallacies of scientific materialism, from 
the ominous identification of the state with 
society, from the cowardice which will not 
criticize our Gentile neighbors, as civilized Gen- 
tiles do daily, from that inner servility which 
consents to our being merely the object, never 
the codeterminants of the historic process in 
which we are involved. 


Few thinking Jews and non-Jews who 
have followed the bloody events of our 
time will seriously question the foregoing 
statement. Some may balk at the author’s 
prescription for the situation in which we 
find ourselves, but before repudiating it, 
they should be ready with a better one. 
Survivalist, Zionist Jews will be especially 
interested in Lewisohn’s anatomy of their 
present status and in his program for the 
movement. The establishment of Israel 
has brought considerable confusion into 
Zionist ranks, some misguided gentlemen 
even opining that Zionism has now lost 
its raison d’étre. Nothing can be further 
from the truth, and people who express 
themselves thus merely indicate the shal- 
lowness of their Zionism. Lewisohn puts 
the movement in its proper context and 
maps out a program which every Amer- 
ican Jew should ponder: 

Let it not be forgotten by Jew or Christian: 
the modern Zionist movement was the continu- 
ation of a millenial aspiration by political and 
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activist means and these means were forced 
upon the Jewish people by the failure of the 
emancipation. Dream and eschatological hope 
were turned into direct action by the unbearable 
pressure of a brutal world. The means of Zionism 
have changed. Its purpose, ancient or new, has 
not changed and will not change. For that pur- 
pose is to preserve the Jewish people against 
the inevitable attack of a pagan and unredeemed 
world—against physical slaughter, as in Europe, 
against the murder of Judaism, .. . as in Stalin- 
ist Russia . . . but also against the slower de- 
structiveness of assimilation by an unredeemed 
world under the guise of false and equivocal 
emancipations. The necessary survival of the 
Jewish people, which has already survived so 
many peoples and so many empires and the 
survival of that people as the manifest expression 
of God’s will in history—such is at once our 
Judaism and our Zionism, one and indivisible. 
For this our fathers before us . . . practiced 
kiddush ha-shem. For this we resettled the land 
of Israel... . And it is part of our faith at the 
core and center of Zionism .. . that the State of 
Israel . . . will not be merely another state 
among the states of the pagans, but will be in 
some sense we cannot yet discern a mamlechet 
kohanim v’goy kadosh, a kingdom of priest and 
a holy nation. 


My only disagreement with The Amer- 
ican Jew is in Lewisohn’s zeal to tear 
down the Emancipation completely. It is 
one thing to say that its basic assumptions 
were tragically erroneous and quite 
another to state categorically that the 
whole movement was a fatal error. To 
affirm the latter is to turn one’s back on 
history and to forget that there were 
forces in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries which spurred Jews to seek 
civic rights as individuals in contradis- 
tinction to the corporate rights which had 
previously been accorded them. Would 
Lewisohn argue that the acquisition of 
such rights was bad? True, the govern- 
ments of Europe exacted too high a price 
for these rights, but it was inevitable that 
many Jews should deem it worth paying. 
It seems to me that it is a mistake to 
overestimate the achievements of the 
Emancipation, but it is equally a mistake 
to negate its contributions. Misguided it 
was, yes; but totally unfruitful, no. Some 
day a less zealous and less vehement 
historian will evaluate that period in 
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Jewish history and arrive at a much fairer 
conclusion. After all, few historical pro- 
cesses are either wholly good or wholly 
bad; Lewisohn, the scholar, should be the 
last person in the world not to be aware 
of this elementary principle. In his zeal 
to drive home his important thesis he 
sometimes forgets to make _ sober 
judgments. 

Still another minor demurrer to Lewis- 
ohn’s fine book; namely, his idealization 
of the Ghetto and his nostalgia for those 
good old days. To re-assert older and 
semi-forgotten affirmations is healthy and 
necessary, but it is neither healthy nor 
possible to go back to a past epoch. Let 
us strive for as successful an adjustment 
to being Jewish as the Jews of the Ghetto 
made, but it is both impossible and un- 
desirable to preach a return to that period. 
Each age must work out its own Jewish 
destiny in line with the exigencies of its 
day. This is so elementary a proposition 
that I cannot imagine a mature thinker 
like Lewisohn denying its validity. 


IV 


Those of us who have been stimulated 
by such volumes as The Great Hatred, 
The World Of Sholom Aleichem, and The 
Prince of the Ghetto have looked forward 
to Maurice Samuel’s latest book, The 
Gentleman and the Jew (Alfred A. Knopf, 
1950, $3.75). Samuel’s is a subtle, search- 
ing mind, and he, too, has evolved an 
effective style in which to present his 
ideas. The Gentleman and the Jew is set 
in a charming biographical frame; the 
critic who called it “the education of 
Maurice Samuel” has hit upon an accurate 
description of this important volume. In 
pages compact of charm and _ incisive 
thinking, Samuel describes how the little 
boy who had come to Manchester, Eng- 
land, from Romania with his orthodox 
family was captivated by the English 
ideals of fair play, honesty, respect for 
the throne, and, above all, cricket. The 
guiding ideal was “playing the game.” 
“Our parents,” writes Samuel, “remained 
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till the end incapable of understanding 
that a game was more than a game, and 
that ‘playing the game’—untranslatable 
concept!—was morality itself.” 

Maturity gradually brought disenchant- 
ment with the cricket morality, as it were. 
Little by little he began to realize the 
contrast between the competitive, com- 
bative morality of the Western world and 
the co-operative, peace-suffused spirit of 
prophetic Judaism. The world of Tom 
Merry and Kipling and Shakespeare’s 
Henry V lost its hold on Samuel. It was 
poles asunder from the world of his rebbe. 
His reading and reflection pushed him to 
a further conclusion that the Western 
gentleman is really a killer in disguise, 
and he was able to trace the evolution of 
the gentleman-killer from the Greeks 
who, Samuel insists, gave this quintessen- 
tially pagan ideal form. I quote from the 
concluding paragraph of the important 
chapter titled “Genealogy of the Gentle- 
man:” 

How it came to pass that the pagan competitive 
code (hate) and the prophetic co-operative code 
(love) found separate and almost exclusive ex- 
pression in the Greek and Jewish peoples we 
cannot explain. . . . I do not remember encoun- 
tering, in forty years of interested reading, one 
prophetic figure of the western world ... 
whether among the Greeks or northerners, before 
Christianity—that is, before the spread of Jewish 
influence. And I do not know of one Jewish 
book which is authentically pagan—that is, 
which presents man under the aspect of the 
competitive gentleman, and life under the aspect 
of a game. 

In the course of his analysis of basic 
Judaism, Samuel gives the reader invalu- 
able insights, many of which have, to my 
knowledge, never appeared in print be- 
fore. Take, for instance, this eye-opening 
difference between Judaism and Christi- 
anity. The author has just been offering 
examples of prophets denouncing way- 
ward priests: 

Where, in a sacred book of the Christians— 
obligatory ritual reading, part of the supreme 
authority and dogma—shall we find similar de- 
nunciations of a Christian high priest, say of a 
fanatical and murderous Torquemada or Pobied- 
onostsev, or of a hedonistic villain like Roderigo 
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Borgia, better known as Pope Alexander the 
Sixth? . . . The villainies of Jewish priests, the 


abominations of the Jewish people, the failures 
of the Jewish church, are part of the Jewish 
lesson. But the villainies of Christian priests, the 
abominations of Christian peoples, are not in 
the canon. The Christians salve their conscience 
in church by reading about the moral failures 
of the Jews. In the New Testament there is, of 
course, denunciation of teachers and priests— 
but they are Jewish teachers and Jewish priests, 
those that would not accept Jesus. . . . God has 
not declared any Christian war to have been 
unjust, any Christian high priest to have been 
a sinner. The Christian people go to church, 
their history does not... . To put it popularly, 
then: the Old Testament was sweated out by the 
Jews, while the New Testament was handed to 
the Christians on a platter; and the latter state- 
ment applies to all religions that are produced 
by an individual rather than a people. 


Scholars may object to certain omissions 
in Samuel’s chapter titled “The Old and 
New Dispensations.” They may also quar- 
rel with certain emphases in the presenta- 
tion, but no fair-minded reader will deny 
that the discussion is original and illumin- 
ating. It will be read and re-read when 
more heavily documented and _ befoot- 
noted monographs are gathering dust on 
library shelves. There are flashes of light 
in the author’s treatment which bring 
cosmos to areas that have previously 
known only chaos. And it is precisely in 
this kind of creative scholarship that 
Maurice Samuel excels. It is actually of 
little moment if certain of his points fail 
of complete accuracy. 


Samuel’s section on the nature of the 
Zionist ideal should be made required 
reading for every American Jew who 
calls himself a Zionist. His position is 
essentially that of Heschel and Lewisohn. 
He reminds us that “the Jewish people, 
to remain Jewish, must still remain pe- 
culiar.” This is not the shallow “mission- 
izing” of Reform Judaism; he calls for 
arduous striving for the realization of the 
prophetic ideals which alone can save a 
hate-convulsed planet powered by com- 
petition and combativeness. The authentic 
Jew has been engaged in the task of 
redeeming a pagan world for millenia, 
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and this is scarcely the age in which to 
relax his efforts. The world is desperately 
in need of the prophetic ethic. Like 
Lewisohn, Samuel underscores the real 
motivation of the Chalutzim: 


Political self-determination, assumption of 
the standard national functions, were secondary 
and instrumental. .. . The Chalutzim wanted a 
Jewish life; they wanted a maximum of co- 
operativeness in their living; they wanted it in 
Palestine and in Hebrew. Whatever would give 
them this was good enough: as a colony, a 
British dominion, a province—it did not matter. 
The moral substance of life was their sole con- 
cern; and the pagan passion for statism that 
seized on some Jews, the mad un-Jewish hanker- 
ing for the thrill of status, was not only alien to 
the Chalutzim; it was the very essence of that 
danger of Jewish dissolution which Zionism was 
countering and which the Chalutzim most articu- 
lately rejected. . . . To derive a social-moral 
impulse from a national need and tradition, to 
devote the impulse, in turn, to the nation as a 
whole, to make morality and nationhood a unity, 
is Jewish as theme and experience. 

The achievements of The Gentleman 
and the Jew are of such significance that 


the minor disagreements one may legit- 
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imately have become secondary. The book 
is a solid contribution to the enduring 
texts of Jewish thought. But it is not a 
volume for Jews only; non-Jews can 
benefit as much from its brilliant analysis 
and thought-goading apercus. The Gentle- 
man and the Jew is not merely a book; 
it is an experience. 


V 


More than two millenia ago Koheleth 
complained: “Of making many books 
there is no end!” Were that gentle cynic 
to return to the earth today, he would 
have much more to complain about; but 
he would have to exclude the four books 
herein discussed; for unlike so many 
books cascading down the nation’s presses, 
they have something to say and they say 
it effectively. Each of these titles speaks 
to our befuddled era with earnestness and 
force. We would do well to read these 
volumes with care, because they point up 
and clarify the soul searching which is 
going on in the tents of Shem. 





FROM THESE MUST RISE 


By Eunice CARTER GRABO 


When reckoning our heritage from Man 

Thank not the great and mighty of the earth, 
But these, the little souls that gave them birth: 
The shapeless shadow souls that slowly fan 

The spark, that mold and elevate the plan 

For Art and Life, from fear and love and dearth, 
That give the substance and assay the worth— 
Pronounce the words for time’s historian. 


From myriad shadow souls that pass upon 

The lonely road unheeded, each small learning 

There left unknown; each with his private dawn 

And sunset; alas, each his bright noon burning 

With questions and with doubts: the paragon 

From these must rise, the fruit of each one’s yearning. 




















Ste an Zweig: the Last = 


EBRUARY 23, 1942, was a bleak day for 
= Allies; the Tokyo radio did not 

exaggerate when it declared triumph- 
antly that the Japanese Navy and Air 
Force were now in control of all sea routes 
between Australia and Indonesia. On the 
same day, the Axis radio stations sent 
out over the globe the good news of the 
suicide in Brazil of the exiled Austrian 
writer, Stefan Zweig: “Another juedischer 
Literat has done the best thing he could 
possibly have done.” 





Almost ten years have passed since that 
day of sorrow, and Fascist power has been 
broken both in Europe and Asia. But the 
question “Why did Stefan Zweig and his 
young second wife commit suicide?” is 
still asked whenever the writer’s name 
turns up in a conversation. The Zweigs 
belonged to that small privileged class of 
refugees who suffered no privations. In 
London Heidelberg graduates and their 
wives toiled in munition factories, and in 
New York European women of the bour- 
geoise class would seek employment as 
servants or nurses in order to maintain 
themselves and their families. By contrast, 
the Zweigs lived comfortably in a pleasant 
villa at Petropolis, a summer resort near 
Rio de Janeiro, and their nights were not 
disturbed by enemy air raids, or fear of 
persecution. Royalties and fan letters still 
came, and the country’s intelligentsia held 
Zweig, author of Brazil, Land of the 
Future in high esteem. It is true that the 
world situation had grown from bad to 
worse with the Nazi invasion of Russia 
and the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
but fortunately in most people the wish 
to survive and live to see the end of the 
war was greater than the fear of death. 
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By ALFRED WERNER 


In the past decade millions of Zweig 
fans have searched through the author’s 
own books, published posthumously, as 
well as through his friends’ memoirs is- 
sued after his death, for a clue to the 
suicide of the man whom Jules Romain 
had, only a few weeks prior to Zweig’s 
death, praised as “one of the seven wise 
men of Europe.” Why should Zweig throw 
away his precious life at a moment when 
the civilized world had every right to 
expect positive encouragement and guid- 
ance from individuals of his kind? 

I have gone through the posthumous 
books: his biographies of Amerigo Ves- 
pucci and Balzac; his autobiography, The 
World of Yesterday; his last completed 
tale, The Royal Game; and his collections 
of essays and addresses from 1904 to 1940, 
Zeit und Welt. But Zweig belongs to the 
kind of writers who reveal art, yet conceal 
the artist, and relatively few hints at a 
contemplated  self-effacement can be 
found. Of greater value in solving this 
enigma are books by other authors: 
Stefan Zweig: Eine Gedenkschrift, by 
Paul Zech, another refugee who emigrated 
to South America; Stefan Zweig wie ich 
ihn erlebte, by the author’s first wife, 
Friderike; and a memorial volume in 
German, edited by Hanns Arens. 

It was the Viking Press which, in a 
brief ‘“Publisher’s Postscript” to The 
World of Yesterday made Zweig’s Fare- 
well Message available to the public. 
Written at Petropolis on February 22, 
1942, it reads, in the English translation, 
as follows: 

“Before parting from life of my free 
will and in my right mind I am impelled 
to fulfil a last obligation: to give heartfelt 
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thanks to this wonderful land of Brazil 
which afforded me and my work such 
kind and hospitable repose. My love for 
the country increased from day to day, 
and nowhere else would I have preferred 
to build up a new existence, the world of 
my own language having disappeared for 
me and my spiritual home, Europe, having 
destroyed itself. 

“But after one’s sixtieth year unusual 
powers are needed in order to make a 
wholly new beginning. Those that I pos- 
sess have been exhausted by long years 
of homeless wandering. So I think it better 
to conclude in good time a life in which 
intellectual labor meant the purest joy 
and personal freedom, the highest good 
on earth. 

“T salute all my friends! May it be 
granted them yet to see the dawn after 
the long night! I, all too impatient, go on 
before.” 

This moving document needs further 
elaboration. “Those who commit suicide,” 
Spinoza asserted, “are powerless souls 
who allow themselves to be conquered by 
external causes repugnant to their na- 
ture.” Until the tragic day when we 
learned of the double suicide we had seen 
in Zweig, not a “powerless soul,” but a 
peak of confidence and optimism. He was 
a healthy and independent man, deeply 
loved by his spouse, and the celebrated 
author of fifty or more books. 

It would hardly be a waste of effort to 
examine the motives that caused Zweig 
to administer the deadly poison to Lotte 
and himself, even if he were not important 
as the last and most celebrated exponent 
of liberalism and humanism in Central 
Europe since Hugo von Hofmannsthal and 
Jacob Wassermann. Why did Exile not 
constitute a challenge and a call to duty 
to Zweig, as it did to Voltaire, Victor 
Hugo, or Zola? And why did a whole 
galaxy of writers who stemmed from the 
same milieu as Zweig, unexpectedly throw 
away their lives which were so badly 
needed in the anti-Fascist struggle? 

Next to Zweig’s suicide, the “Freitod” 
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of Tucholsky and Toller caused the great- 
est stir. The German satirist Kurt Tu- 
cholsky, feared and hated by the Nazis, 
might be called a radical. Unfortunately, 
he was also a humanist, and a sensitive 
poet. Like Heine, Boerne, and other sharp 
critics of chauvinist Germany, this Berlin 
Jew loved his native country with a fatal, 
tragic love. As an exile in Sweden, 
crushed and unhappy, he contributed 
nothing to the fight against Nazism. 
“What shall I write about” he asked a 
friend who wanted him to contribute to 
the refugee press. “I have said everything 
I have to say.” On one of the last days of 
1935 he poisoned himself. Beside the body 
there was a note: “Don’t call for the 
doctor. I have had enough... .” 

Like Tucholsky, Ernst Toller was a 
convinced pacifist. When, after the first 
World War, Bavaria became a Socialist 
republic, the poet accepted a leading 
political post in order to be able to prevent 
bloodshed. When counter-revolutionary 
troops smashed the Bavarian revolution, 
Toller was arrested and sentenced to five 
years imprisonment. Toller was a brave 
man, but not a politician. Years later, 
while skilful diplomats, in secret sessions, 
were dividing up the civilized world prior 
to a new outbreak of hostilities, Toller, 
the passionate prophet, hanged himself in 
his Park Avenue hotel in 1939. 

Men like Tucholsky and Toller were 
humanists rather than wild-eyed revolu- 
tionaries, and if their spiritual fathers 
were Marx and Engels, their grandfathers 
were Kant and Goethe, Herder and 
Beethoven, Amos and Hosea, Hillel and 
Jesus. But while these men fought in the 
ranks of political parties, and were deeply 
shocked and disappointed because, at 
times, these parties neglected or distorted 
their goals for the sake of convenience, 
Zweig tried throughout his life to be a 
Non-Political Man. 

Zweig’s spiritual father was the Dutch 
philosopher, Desiderius Erasmus, a con- 
temporary of Luther. Zweig’s pivotal book 
is his biography, Triumph and Tragedy of 
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Erasmus of Rotterdam. Possibly because 
it appeared at an unfavorable moment (in 
1934) when the world was pre-occupied 
with power politics, this Manifesto of 
Humanism received insufficient attention. 
Erasmus was a 16th century Zweig who 
endeavored to be the homo per se, and 
who detested the struggle between Catho- 
lics and Lutherans. When the painter 
Albrecht Duerer visited the Netherlands, 
he learned that Luther had been arrested 
by the Catholic party. Thereupon he 
begged Erasmus to use his prestige in 
behalf of the martyr but the philosopher 
refused on the grounds that the man of 
reason was above the conflicts of parties, 
and that his genuine realm was Justice, 
which is beyond political quarrels. 

During the first World War, Zweig 
slipped from Austria into neutral Switzer- 
land, where he met another diehard pa- 
cifist, Romain Rolland. Zweig became a 
voice of Peace, favoring neither the Cen- 
tral Powers nor the Entente. It was there 
that he wrote his poetic play, Jeremiah, 
which his wife said was the closest to his 
heart of all his works. When it was per- 
formed at Zurich in 1917, refugees of all 
nations hailed it as a masterful condemna- 
tion of the folly of warfare. After Zweig’s 
Zurich lecture the Austrian and French 
consuls shook hands. 

In 1917 naive intellectuals were able to 
regard war as an atavism that might be 
fought with good-will and clever words 
alone. Two decades later the emergence 
of totalitarian systems had accentuated 
the real factors underlying the slaughter 
of nations. In 1939 the Theatre Guild in 
New York brought out a revival of 
Jeremiah. Zweig, then in the United 
States on a lecture tour, happened to 
discuss the performance with a fellow- 
Austrian, the writer Raoul Auernheimer 
who had just arrived in America after an 
imprisonment in the Dachau Concentra- 
tion Camp. Auernheimer told his friend 
that in order to make the play timely, 
Zweig ought to add a tenth scene to 
the play. 
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“A tenth scene” asked Zweig, amused 
and curious. “Jeremiah has followed his 
people into the Babylonian captivity. 
What else is there to say?” “Nothing,” 
Auernheimer answered, “except to show 
how Jeremiah was transformed from a 
convinced pacifist into a convinced war- 
monger, using all his former arguments 
in the opposite direction. For in Babylon 
remained no other salvation than war 
even for him!” Zweig merely laughed and 
changed the subject. (See Auernheimer’s 
essay on Zweig in The Torch of Freedom, 
1943). 


To the last, it seems, Zweig desperately 
clung to his lofty tenet that the world was 
built on Reason, and that neither religion, 
nationality, nor political affiliation counted 
above the individual. In his stories he 
delved into the psyche of neurotic children 
and frustrated young women; of a Russian 
refugee who wants to swim across Lake 
Geneva, mistaking it for the Lake Baikal 
of his native land; and of a humble Jewish 
bookseller, Bookmendl, for whom there 
is no safe place in the world. In his plays 
and biographies he always sided with 
individuals tortured and killed by the 
greed of fanaticism of others. A kindly 
and tolerant man, Zweig, like his beloved 
philosopher, Erasmus: “truly hated only 
one thing on earth, fanaticism, the enemy 
of reason.” As late as 1934 Zweig still 
believed that “it is the duty of each of us 
to keep a cool head until the disaster is 
over.” While the anti-Fascist world was 
at last beginning to arm itself for what 
seemed to be an inevitable conflict, Zweig, 
the sincere pacifist and optimistic human- 
ist, still believed that peace was attainable 
—even if it meant appeasement. In his 
group there were others who felt as he 
did, but who deserted him one by one to 
join the league of activists, or who, unable 
to change, found exits in suicide. Sepa- 
rated from his first wife (the separation 
subsequently grew into legal divorce) and 
his native country, the ageing Zweig, like 
the philosopher of Rotterdam, kept one 
faithful friend: “One friend alone, his 
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oldest, best and most trustworthy friend 
that shared study and writing table with 
him: Dame Work.” 

In his last seven years Zweig rarely, 
and almost never directly, attacked the 
dark forces that were trying to conquer 
the world. His restraint was not due to 
personal fear—at any rate, he was phys- 
ically safe, whether he lived in Salzburg, 
London, New York, or Petropolis. Nor 
was his “self-control” dictated by financial 
considerations: since his books were 
quickly banned and often destroyed in 
every country that fell under the Nazi 
heel, he had no chance to play on both 
sides, even if he had wanted to. Frau 
Zweig defended her late husband by say- 
ing that he, as a “history-minded man,” 
would “stumble over his own convictions 
if, against his conscience, he had avowed 
programs and deeds that seemed to him 
defective or pernicious from the point 
of view of the future. Such behavior 
would have diverted him from the deeper 
truth that constituted his sole law.” If 
anyone had asked her what on earth 
could be “defective” or “pernicious” in 
the struggle against Fascism, she would 
not have known an answer. At any rate, 
she admitted that her husband’s restraint 
“went too far.” As good a friend and ad- 
mirer of Zweig as Jules Romain also com- 
plained that Zweig “abstained as much as 
possible from taking sides, interfering in 
the great conflict of the epoch, taking 
public action as some of us have thought 
necessary to do at crucial moments. He 
has refrained to such an extent that he 
has been accused here and there of 
excessive prudence.” 

Actually, Zweig can be accused of im- 
prudence rather than prudence, of adher- 
ing to an old-fashioned liberalism that 
bore in itself the germs of self-destruction, 
a “Do not resist the evil” attitude. It must 
have been a great shock to the non- 
combatant Zweig when Pan-Europe, 
which he had wished to see created by 
means of conferences and lectures, was 
achieved by Hitler by the very methods 
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Zweig had abhorred throughout his life. 
We do not know whether, in his last 
months, he began to question the philos- 
ophy that had dominated his life. Having 
reached the age of sixty he was, perhaps, 
too old to change. A few weeks before 
his death he wrote from Petropolis to his 
first wife, now living in New York: 

“I am rather depressed by the perspec- 
tive that the real decision and the ultimate 
victory will no longer come in this year 
and that the greater part of our best years 
has been passed, for our generation, in 
these two great world-convulsions. All 
will be changed after this war, which 
spends in one month more than nations 
earned before in years, and I am afraid 
our last days will not be without anxious- 
ness and difficulties—there is no more 
security in our time than in the Reforma- 
tion or the fall of Rome.” 

In his last months Zweig feared that 
sooner or later the Nazis would invade 
Brazil too, where there existed a substan- 
tial pro-Nazi element. During the first 
World War it had been a simple thing to 
journey to neutral Switzerland if one 
wished to avoid “falling a victim to the 
exalted madness of collective thought.” 
But would there be any neutrals left in 
the present war? Was there a place left 
where undiminished peace would reign, 
except for that beyond death, where there 
are no race lines, no divisions according to 
political conviction, culture, or language? 

While Zweig’s humanism was being 
shaken by world events, his cosmopolitan- 
ism suffered the same fate. Around 1900 
there were poets and thinkers who, im- 
bued with the cultures of many ages and 
nations, represented the supra-national— 
Romain Rolland in France, Stefan George 
in Germany, and Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
in Austria. Zweig himself did more than 
anyone else in the German lands to ac- 
quaint the German public with the liter- 
ature of other nations. He rendered the 
poetry of the Belgian Verhaeren into 
beautiful German; he adapted for the 
German stage Ben Johnson’s Volpone and 
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Luigi Pirandello’s Non si sa mai; he wrote 
critical biographies of Verlaine, Ver- 
haeren, Marceline Desbordes-Valmore, 
Romain Rolland, and other foreign mas- 
ters. His father, a textile manufacturer, 
was Austrian; his mother, who came from 
a family of bankers, was a native of 
Ancona, Italy, and her son Stefan was as 
fluent in Italian as in German. Financially 
well off, he was able, as a young Ph.D., 
to travel as far as Indo-China and Panama. 
When he bought a villa at Salzburg, it 
quickly became a rendezvous of the most 
illustrious personalities of the globe; the 
Zweigs were visited there by Jules 
Romain and Duhamel, Jane Addams and 
George Brandes, Toscanini and Frans 
Masereel, by Hindu, Chinese, and Japa- 
nese writers and philosophers. 

For Zweig, as for Hofmannsthal, Austria 
was the ideal melting-pot from which the 
genuine homo sapiens could gradually 
emerge—the Man without prejudices, 
open to all wholesome trends and influ- 
ences. Unfortunately, he viewed his native 
country from his Stammtisch (regular 
table) at such artists’ meeting places as 
the Cafe Central in Vienna, and the Cafe 
Bazaar in Salzburg. The masses, hungry 
and ill-informed, preferred goulash to 
Goethe; when, in the spring of 1938, the 
Nazis distributed free goulash among the 
Austrian population for a few weeks, most 
hearts turned to them, and many prole- 
tarians and semi-proletarians were ready 
to exchange a “freedom” that meant little 
to them for a few meals. 

It was only as a refugee, separated from 
his country by thousands of miles, that 
Zweig realized both how deeply he, the 
cosmopolitan, had been in love with his 
native soil, and how dismally he had 
misjudged his native land. It was unpleas- 
ant for him to admit in his autobiography 
that, in the last analysis, the Gentile pop- 
ulation of Austria had failed to appreciate 
its geniuses and cultural leaders: 

“(Jews) were the real audience, they 
filled the theatres and concerts, they 
bought the books and the pictures, they 
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visited the exhibitions, they were the 
exponents and champions of all that was 
new. .. . Nine-tenths of what the world 
celebrated as Viennese culture in the 
nineteenth century was promoted, nour- 
ished, and created by Viennese Jews.” 

He donated his precious autograph 
collection to the National Library in 
Vienna; in many lectures he sought to 
explain the essence of what he believed 
to be Austria and Austrian to nations 
which, only shortly before, had fought 
the Austrians on the battle-front; for 
years he was the most widely read Aus- 
trian writer, and his works had been 
translated into thirty languages, including 
Georgian and Marathi. Nevertheless, 
when the anti-Semitic era of Dollfuss and 
Schuschnigg arrived, local Austrian of- 
ficials lost no time in showing their con- 
tempt for this internationally and liberally 
minded man. 

It was a great shock Zweig suffered 
when he had to decide that it was wise 
to sell the house on the Capuchin hill 
near Salzburg and move to England. As 
the author was walking down the hill for 
the last time, he met a close friend who, 
as he told Frau Zweig, was frightened by 
the terrible expression in Zweig’s face. 
In her book Frau Zweig sagely remarks: 

“I often heard people say how easily a 
man like Zweig could settle anywhere in 
the world. They were quite wrong, how- 
ever. Internationally-minded men, not 
enslaved by love for their homeland, may 
yet miss their indigenous earth as much 
as one-sided nationalists.” 

Though Zweig had beautiful homes, 
first at Bath, England, and then at Petro- 
polis, he never ceased to miss the villa on 
the Capuchin hill. It is possible that what 
he missed most in exile was the unper- 
turbable atmosphere that he had created 
for himself at Salzburg. The Capuchin 
hill villa was his ivory tower where, to 
quote Frau Zweig again, “confronted with 
the dirty linen of politics and a seemingly 
hopeless situation, he was not impelled to 
strike out against the insidious evil.” As 
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a refugee in his mid-fifties, exiled from 
his Ivory Tower, he was forced to recog- 
nize some disquieting facts. He was no 
longer an Austrian; he was identified as 
a Jew both by enemies who hurled in- 
vectives at him, and by fellow-Jews who 
demanded that he join the ranks of 
fighters for Jewish life and honor. To his 
great horror he recognized that he was 
in a different situation from Jules Romain 
and Thomas Mann, who knew that exile 
would not affect their work insofar as 
they were writing in their native tongues 
for imperishable France, imperishable 
Germany. Even Vichyites and Nazis were 
unable to strip Romain and Mann of 
their nationality, whereas Zweig had 
every reason to fear the poison of anti- 
Semitism that might remain in Central 
Europe long after the defeat of Fascist 
power. 

“I belong nowhere, and everywhere am 
a stranger, a guest at best,” he wrvie in 
the preface to The World of Yesterday. 
In the mood of this sorrowful statement, 
he must have written the unforgettable 
legend, The Buried Candelabrum. It is 
a story about the seven-branched menorah 
stolen from the Temple in Jerusalem by 
vandals, desecrated by them, and later 
redeemed by an old man who buried it 
in a sacred spot. In this tale, published in 
1936, Zweig, for the first time in his life, 
stressed the bonds uniting him with all 
his brethren, high-born and low: 

“For all hardships become lighter if 
borne in common, and all goodness be- 
comes better before the Lord if practiced 
in unison. And perhaps this may be the 
meaning of the eternal persecution driving 
us across the face of the whole earth: that 
holy things may become still holier if far 
away, and our hearts even more humble 
through overweight of sorrow. And they 
(the Jews) knew that this sorrow and 
this lament over their common exile was 
all that united them on earth.” 

Another fact Zweig was forced to recog- 
nize was the responsibility people wished 
to place upon him. Men and women, ir- 
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respective of race, religion, and political 
affiliation, told Zweig that he was not 
destined to be a writer alone, that in our 
days a writer must be a soldier, and that 
he might be appointed general in the army 
of liberation, fighting against the yoke of 
totalitarianism. They wanted him to make 
radio addresses, to write editorials, to 
attend conferences and congresses. From 
personal experience I can say that Zweig 
was unfailingly helpful whenever help 
was asked of him; many people have 
testified to this facet of his character. Yet 
he was a solitary thinker, averse to group 
life of any sort, an individualist who could 
have used Einstein’s words to characterize 
himself as “a horse for single harness, 
not cut for tandem or teamwork.” 

He did not give the world a single anti- 
Fascist novel. In a sense, however, this 
modern Erasmus did satisfy those who 
wanted him to react directly to the dread- 
ful happenings of his era, namely, by 
means of The Royal Game, which is his 
last completed work and was published 
posthumously. The hero of this novelette 
is a Viennese intellectual who bears some 
of the author’s own traits. Dr. B. is ar- 
rested by the Gestapo and kept in their 
headquarters. After months of mental 
agony in solitary confinement, on the 
brink of madness, he suddenly manages 
to obtain a book. It is a chess anthology, 
a collection of one hundred championship 
games. Fond of chess (like Zweig), Dr. 
B. learns to play it without pieces or 
board, and his feverishly excited mind 
works through all the great games. 

But when he is finished he has to find 
a new entertainment, and he invents other 
games to play against himself. It is a 
dangerous enterprise; indeed, it is un- 
thinkable under normal conditions, and 
inevitably it produces within the player 
a sort of schizophrenia: 

“Tt is a logical absurdity to play against 
oneself . . . if one person tries to be both 
Black and White he is in the preposterous 
situation that he at once knows something 
and yet does not know it; functioning as 
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White’s partner, he can instantly obey a 
command to forget what, a moment earlier 
as Black’s partner, he desired and plotted. 
Such cerebral duality really implies a 
cleavage of the consciousness, a lighting 
up or dimming of the brain function at 
pleasure; in short, to want to play against 
oneself at chess is about as paradoxical 
as to want to jump over one’s own 
shadow.” 


The lawyer B. leaves the prison a 
broken man. He recovers, however, and 
on an ocean liner bound to a South Amer- 
ican capital (another biographical par- 
allel!) Dr. B. manages to defeat, in the 
first rounds, the world’s chess champion. 
This rather rude and uncouth person, 
who has a peculiar kind of genius, tri- 
umphs finally, however, through sheer 
physical power of endurance. Dr. B. 
collapses after having had a very brief 
moment of success. 


We do not know whether Dr. B. merely 
suffered from a fainting spell because of 
over-exhaustion, or from a stroke. He may 
have gone to his cell and poisoned himself 
in a moment of utter desolation. Also, 
after a good night’s rest, he may have 
challenged Czentovic once again and won 
the battle. He may have landed in South 
America safely and lived to see the end 
of the Hitler tyranny. 


Uncertain what he would himself do 
next, the author has left us an enigma. 
Those whom he finally left now regard 
him with a mixture of pity and anger. 
Perhaps he left us because he considered 
his entire mission on earth a failure. As 
an exile, he could not possibly know that, 
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as far as his native country was concerned, 
he was less of a failure than he realized. 


After his death, and the liberation of 
Austria from the Nazi yoke, a Tyrolian 
aristocrat informed the poet’s widow of 
a strange “meeting” with Zweig. Loathed 
by the Hitlerites for his staunch anti- 
Nazi attitude, this aristocrat was impris- 
oned, first at Dachau, and thereafter in 
a Salzburg jail. Sitting in his cell one day 
he heard youthful voices from a neigh- 
boring cell. Listening carefully, he heard 
they were reciting from the poetry of 
Stefan Zweig. Subsequently, the aristocrat 
learned that these people were members 
of a Stefan Zweig club, formed in the 
local gymnasium. As anti-Nazis they were 
jailed, yet even in prison they kept their 
loyalty by reciting Zweig’s works to each 
other. The writer closes his letter to 
Frau Zweig with this question: 

‘Do you think that the poet would 
have threwn away his life if he had man- 
aged to learn of this testimony of devotion 
to his work on the part of young people?” 
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HIs is the story of a 19 year old girl 

| who played a courageous role in 

helping to defeat Britain’s policy in 

the Middle East. It is a story the British 

suppressed when she was killed on March 

26, 1946. I tell it here for the first time. 

It contains, in a sense, a spiritual and 

moral answer to the question of Great 
Britain’s loss of world power. 

Bracha was born in Berlin on Decem- 
ber 26, 1926. Her father was one of the 
great industrialists of Germany. Bracha, 
and her older sister Petra, were pampered 
and educated in economic security. In a 
suburban Berlin home there were a nurse, 
a governess, and four servants. There 
was a father who loved his children very 
much though he was busy with large 
business projects, political friendships and 
close contacts with men who later on 
would destroy Germany and bring dis- 
aster to the rest of the world. 

There was General Karl Haushofer, 
father of Nazi Geo-politics who belonged 
to the group of intimate friends. Another 
friend of the family was Rudolf Hess, 
deputy Fuehrer until he escaped to Britain 
with his infamous peace offer only to 
become a prisoner of war. 

Bracha’s mother was not over happy 
in this German house. Yes, she was Ger- 
man, too. They all were good Germans. 
But somehow these Prussian, Nazi mili- 
tary and Junker circles gave her the 
chills. She knew she was not wanted as 
every member in the family was Jewish. 

In 1938, at the age of 11, Bracha was 
sent to a private school, as all Jewish 
children were removed from _ public 
schools in Naziland. Her father declared: 
“What of it, the private schools are the 
better schools anyway.” 
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Her mother solemnly begged, “Let’s 
leave Germany, Hitler means war.” 

“This is our country,” her husband 
replied. “ I fought in the first war on the 
Kaiser’s side. I was decorated. ’m a 
veteran, nothing will happen to us. We 
have lived in Germany for four hundred 
years. We are one of the old families.” 

Director-General Fuld still met with 
General Haushofer and Nazi leader Hess. 
But all they could tell him was: “We 
will not touch you, but you must resign 
from all offices under the ‘Aryan law.’” 
They, however, told him that a drastic 
official order would go into effect Novem- 
ber 20, 1938. No, they would not touch 
him, but fire would be set to all syna- 
gogues in Germany and all male Jews 
would be rounded up, imprisoned, sen- 
tenced, deported and liquidated. 

Here starts the eternal story of a 
mother escaping danger, combing the 
globe for a safe and secure place for 
her children. 

It was an Odyssey. It was an exciting 
escape story to Amsterdam and London 
for 12 year old Bracha. 

The Nazis kept their word. They did 
not kill their old friend, the Jew Fuld, 
who loved his children and wife. They 
left it up to him to die “heroically” and 
to commit suicide. 

London to Bracha was freedom, great- 
ness, decency. The people were friendly, 
good, understanding, and there were no 
storm troopers, no “heiling,” no fears. 

Bracha was longing to see her sister in 
America. “Let’s go to America, mother,” 
she said. But there were rules, regula- 
tions, waiting lists, visas, immigration 
quotas, affidavits, and they probably 
would have to wait five years. 
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“Why can’t we stay in Britain?” Bracha 
asked her mother. “We have to find a 
country, a homeland,” she said. “Let’s 
go to Palestine and wait there until we 
go to America.” 

What a change for the Fuld family. 
General Haushofer, Fuehrer Hess, the 
Prussian Kaiser were the ideals of hus- 
band and father. No wonder that Bracha 
repeated what her father had taught her 
with typical Prussian arrogance: 

“In Palestine! Only Hottentots live 
there.” Bracha was only 12 and loved the 
mature British way of living. 

However, in March 1939 these two poor 
German refugees landed in Israel. 

It was an unhappy first year: facing 
the difficulties of resettlement of search- 
ing for income. At home she saw her 
daughter crying. Bracha was displaced in 
Palestine. It was so different from Britain. 
She did not speak Hebrew, as all the 
other children did. She knew nothing 
about Zionism. She was confused, irritated 
in a primitive country, in a home without 
a room of her own, no servants. Here 
everybody was sloppily dressed. And 
above all, everyone was a crusader, no 
one seemed normal. No one had time. To 
her this was no real school and so differ- 
ent from Britain. 

She remained lonely, without friends. 
Her teachers told her mother, “Bracha is 
arrogant, conceited, isolated and just 
plain difficult!” 

Finally it was one of the leading edu- 
cators in the country, one of her teachers 
who solved the problem for the family. 
He had watched Bracha for months. He 
saw her conflicts and gave her, the one 
thing she needed: time and understand- 
ing. He taught her the new language, 
Ivrith. He asked her to join Ha Bonim, 
“the coming,” a youth organization. He 
made her a part of Young Israel. Sud- 
denly Bracha spoke Ivrith, and when war 
started on September 1, 1939, Bracha 
refused to speak German at home. 

The Jews of Palestine knew that this 
second World War could mean independ- 
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ence for them. Would the Jews mobilize 
against Hitler, as a Jewish army? Or 
would the British be afraid to put arms 
into the hands of Jews and Arabs? His- 
tory has its own laws. 

Jews who had fought in Palestine for 
years with almost their bare hands were 
willing to fight Hitler before and after 
El Alamein. The Turks and the Prussians 
had been once before in Jerusalem. Hitler 
should not be allowed to conquer the 
Holy Land. But still the British were 
reluctant to recognize a Jewish Army. 
As the war went from bad to worse and 
the British Islands were in mortal danger, 
Churchill was finally willing to accept 
any Palestinian Jew in defense of de- 
mocracy and for the survival of Britain. 

It was here that Britain cooperated 
with the illegal Palmach, the Jewish de- 
fense organization and its own task force. 

Bracha Fuld still went to school never 
dreaming that one day she would be the 
heroine of this very same Palmach. 

Let me tell you more about Palmach 
and what some of its members did. 

It was shortly after sundown on an 
evening in the late Spring of 1944, when 
an aircraft flew above the calf of Italy. 
It turned north. It crossed the German 
lines at 8,000 feet. The plane had British 
markings. As it neared Florence, it began 
losing height. When the altimeter touched 
700 feet, a little ball shot from the under- 
belly of the fuselage, bounced a little in 
the slip stream, and then fell sharply 
earthwards. After a second or so, it jerked 
suddenly, an umbrella-shaped canopy 
opened and the ball took shape as a man 
with legs outstretched, hanging to an open 
parachute, sailing gently to the ground. 

The parachutist landed, did a forward 
neck roll, unfastened the quick release 
gear and picked himself up. He was stocky 
and short—only five feet tall. His move- 
ments were quick, though he was not a 
young man. His name was Enzo Sereni. 
He was a member of the Jewish Palmach. 

He became Palestine’s No. 1 saboteur 
and intelligence officer behind Nazi lines. 
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What happened to him in detail will never 
be known. All that ever could be found 
out about this man was a written record 
discovered at Dachau concentration camp 
when Americans finally took over. 
It simply read: “Enzo Sereni, dizd No- 
vember 1944.” 

Then five Jews and a young Jewess, 
all members of Haganah’s Palmach were 
dropped into northern Yugoslavia. One 
remained with Partisan Headquarters, 
four penetrated into Hungary and one 
into Rumania. Hanna Szenes was the 
girl. She was tried and found guilty by a 
military court in October 1944. A few 
weeks afterwards, a Hungarian officer 
appeared at her cell and told her she 
would be shot that morning. She refused 
to be blindfolded when led out to the 
courtyard of the Budapest prison before 
the firing squad. She fell with the Jewish 
song of Hope, the “Hatikvah,” national 
anthem of Israel, on her lips. 

In September 1944 another Palestine 
heroine Havivah Reik fell. She was 
dropped behind the Nazi lines in Slo- 
vakia. She organized a resistance group 
against the Nazis. These partisans fell in 
open battle—Havivah Reik among them. 
She too, belonged to the Palmach, the 
task force of Haganah. Bracha Fuld had 
known Sereni, Szenes and Reik. 

Only a few months later, Bracha Fuld, 
shortly before her high school graduation, 
came to her mother and declared: “I have 
participated in secret training—I’m a 
member of Haganah—I want to join Pal- 
mach but I need your permission.” 

Mother Fuld knew the fate of Hanna 
Szenes and young Havivah Reik. She 
knew this was a meeting with destiny. 

Lotte Fuld, like many a mother in many 
a country knew she could not keep a 
radiant, idealistic daughter from serving 
her country. She could warn but she 
could not prevent. Perhaps she did not 
want to stop her. The mother had to 
accept the girl’s wishes or lose her. These 
young women of Palestine, who were 
willing to parachute over Hungary or 
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Yugoslavia, who have been trained in the 
art of war and defense, they would run 
away and continue their work—without 
parental permission. 


Bracha Fuld, age 19, became an in- 
structor for Jewish women soldiers. She 
was made an officer, and finally advanced 
to the responsibilities of an underground 
leader. The Jewish army which had 
fought with Britain against Hitler was 
now fighting Britain who had stopped 
immigration, and refused to give up her 
colonial possession. 


Bracha Fuld, Palmach leader of the 
underground Jewish army, led her own 
platoon, machine-gun groups aiding the 
landings of illegal ships to Palestine. The 
ships were filled with victims of Nazi 
concentration camps. They were wander- 
ing, sick Jews coming home to the land 
of their forefathers: Palestine—Israel. 


She participated in the battle for the 
“Sarona.” Police stations were blown up, 
underground armament deposits had to 
be protected—sabotaged—mine-clearance 
—all to get homeless Jews to Palestine 
against the wishes of Great Britain. 
Bracha Fuld was only one of many but 
she too knew that the British had de- 
clared the death penalty for any Haganah 
or Palmach member found with weapons 
in their possession. 


One day in 1945, Bracha met the one 
man who actually gave her her first po- 
litical and intellectual training. His name 
was Gideon Pelle. He was twenty, tall, 
good-looking. He was an idealist who 
hated war, who had started out as a 
pacifist, but now was ready to defend the 
rights of Israel. 

He told her with all the sensitiveness of 
a native Israeli: “We do not want to kill. 
We don’t want to kill the British. We 
want to build Israel. We want to be 
constructive and not destructive.” 

The sand of Galilee where the greatest 
Jew of all, Jesus of Nazareth, had walked 
was now soaked with blood and tears. As 
Jesus was crucified by those who did not 
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understand Him, the Jews were crucified 
again by those who believed. 


Young Bracha Fuld became a link in 
this long chain of underground warriors 
where a handful of young Jews and the 
power of Britain clashed. Bracha led in 
the protection of refugee ships and train- 
ing of new recruits. She had nothing to do 
with some of the daring army transports. 
Not that she would not have been capable 
of it. She followed Gideon’s advice: “See 
the constructive goal only.” 


War and hatred faced the British and 
the Jews who only one year before had 
been allies against Hitler. Attacks were 
organized against the British authorities. 
The British answered with martial law, 
shooting, executions. All the Holy Land 
had become a military camp. No English- 
man dared to move alone. Secret Israel 
ammunition depots were raided, spies and 
traitors worked on both sides. Curfew 
was over Jerusaelm and Tel Aviv. No 
one’s life was safe. David fought Goliath. 
The whole world and the United Nations 
watched. Thousands died who once had 
fought side by side in the same fox holes. 


Britain acted like a wounded tiger. 
Labor Britain was out to crush this 
opposition of one more colonial country, 
a time when Britain’s own labor party 
members condemned its government’s 
action. Churchill came out in defense of 
the Israelis. President Harry Truman 
openly favored independence for the 
Jews in Palestine. The United Nations 
begged for peace. 


Jerusalem was the beloved mistress 
everyone wanted to possess, Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews, Mohammedans. While 
blood was spilled daily, while emotions 
and death ran high, one of the greatest 
spy stories of all times took shape. 


Until Bracha’s mother recently gave me 
all the papers and documents of her 
daughter, it was not known that the 
young girl who was attached to Gideon 
Pelle was also at the same time involved 
in a sincere and deep friendship with one 
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of the high ranking officers in the Aus- 
tralian army. 

Was Bracha a spy? She might be called 
an officer of combat intelligence. If Gideon 
Pelle had not been arrested by the British 
and sentenced to death, she perhaps would 
never have accepted the love of this 
British staff officer—the man who finally 
became Israel’s most valuable spy in her 
war of independence. 

It was in July 1945 that secret maneu- 
vers of the Palmach were held some- 
where in Israel, near the Dead Sea. But 
the war games were betrayed to the 
British by Jewish Quislings. The British 
arrived, arrested everyone. Death sen- 
tence seemed sure for all. Gideon Pelle, 
the leader was brought to the government 
jail in Jerusalem. His sentence was com- 
muted by 5 years. That Bracha was not 
among the arrested seemed to be a pure 
accident. Gideon had sent her that day to 
Tel Aviv. with an important message. 

Bracha was mad with anger and fury. 
Her friend, her leader in British hands! 
She visited him and one day her mother 
cornered her. They had a showdown. 

Her mother, who had opened an ex- 
quisite candy store a while back, agreed 
to send packages into the prison of Jeru- 
salem. Messages were concealed in her 
excellent pies, cake and candies. 

Bracha visited Gideon once every two 
months in jail, she could not see him 
more often because of regulations. She 
was his fiance or, as they call it in Israel, 
chavera—“pal.” 

In the meantime the disturbances 
spread. The underground war was more 
dangerous, the entire British empire was 
mobilized against a handful of Jews. The 
United Nations was concerned with the 
war in Israel. America seemed to be 
unhappy about two democratic nations 
fighting each other: while the Soviet 
dictators planned to overrun all of South- 
eastern Europe, Berlin, Korea and China. 
Without knowing it the Israelis had many 
more friends than there were Israelis. 

It was an Australian colonel, let’s call 
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him Shelby Parker, who now entered 
Bracha’s life. She met him in the prison 
of Jerusalem. He was tall, slim, hand- 
some. He had been often decorated. He 
was related to the Royal House and had 
served on General Wavell’s staff in India. 
He has been born in Canada. 

Colonel Shelby Parker was inspecting 
the Jerusalem prison when he saw Bracha 
bringing packages to Gideon. The British 
officer was a pro-Laborite and perhaps 
for that reason, he did the most unusual 
thing on his inspection tour. He stopped 
and asked Bracha if she thought the 
Jerusalem prison was a fair one, if she 
could confirm that no brutalities were 
committed. 

Bracha challenged the man. No, there 
were no slave labor camps in Palestine, 
no gas chambers, but the British had no 
moral right to jail the Israelis, they were 
brutal colonizers, in spite of having a 
labor party with socialist ideals. 

One of the most unusual love affairs 
started that day. A young Jewish woman 
challenged an idealistic Briton. Many 
nights they were together and talked. She 
told him about her people, their ideals, 
their will to freedom. He told her of 
Gandhi and socialism and that he was 
not a professional soldier, but the war 
had put it in the foreground. He was an 
archeologist. As an Australian, he ran 
risks in taking Bracha to the concerts in 
Tel Aviv and she, as a Jewess, took 
chances in being seen with him in public. 
Shelby was jealous of Gideon. She liked 
Gideon and was fond of Shelby but she 
could not marry him. He was a staff 
officer who had to inspect all military 
installations in the Middle East and she 
—an underground officer of the Palmach. 

He offered his service to the under- 
ground army. She pleaded with him not 
to do it. Bracha was not a real spy. He 
insisted, and finally Bracha reported the 
offer to her own authorities. 

Shelby saw the plight of the Jewish 
people, remembered Gandhi, remembered 
his own friend, M. P. Crossman, a mem- 
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ber of the British Palestine Commission, 
who sided with the Jews against the 
colonial policy of his own Labor Party 
and government. The rest was easy. 

The Colonel flew all over Palestine, 
and Egypt. He commuted between Jeru- 
salem, London, Paris and Italy. He re- 
ported every British troop movement, 
every ship bringing re-enforcements—all 
military British fortifications in Palestine, 
every detail of Britain’s general staff and 
its strategy in the Holy Land. 

At the same time Bracha was still 
visiting and writing to Gideon in jail. 

Bracha was training 300 recruits at a 
Kibbutz (community center) in the val- 
ley of Sharon. There was also one of the 
Jewish armament depots here. The British 
arrived, surprisingly, in large forces. 
They searched the dormitories, the mess 
hall, the farm. They spent five hours 
there and could not find a thing. They 
saw Bracha leading a group in gymnastics 
on the dining hall floor. No one spoke 
one word to the British. They left, never 
to know that Shelby Parker had warned 
Bracha the night before of the raid. The 
recruits had put all armament under the 
dining hall floor, cemented it during the 
night and saved all their equipment. 

The disturbances continued; Jews were 
beaten and arrested, Britishers were kid- 
napped, and two days later a police sta- 
tion nearby was blown up. The police 
came with dogs to the valley of Sharon. 
The community settlement was isolated. 
Bracha did not come home for a week. 
Mother Fuld was worried sick until a 
message came from Shelby Parker telling 
her, “I saw Bracha, she is fine and she 
will be home soon.” 

A few weeks later an illegal ship landed 
under the noses of the British. Shelby 
tipped off the Haganah by telling them 
the British harbor positions. The landing 
was successful. At 2:30 in the morning 
Bracha and a Jewish soldier came run- 
ning. She gave a gun to her mother and 
said, “don’t let them find it.” Three 
minutes later a well educated British 
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officer and two soldiers searched the Fuld 
apartment, finding neither a revolver nor 
the soldier who was hiding in a laundry 
hamper on the terrace. Mrs. Fuld had 
thrown the gun into the bottom of 
an armchair. 


That night Lotte Fuld had saved the 
life of her daughter and an unknown 
Israel soldier. 


That Bracha Fuld died on March 26, 
1946 was more a coincidence of unhappy 
circumstances than fate. The day that 
made Bracha Fuld the heroine of all Israel 
was an unforgettable one in its history. 
Around noon, one thousand Palmach 
avant-gardists were called to special duty. 
The secret radio gave warning. Blackout 
was to be expected. Illegal ships were to 
land, with the displaced persons or, as 
they should be called, delayed pilgrims. 
The British had interned these illegal 
immigrants in Cyprus and some were sent 
back to Germany. Bracha went to meet 
in the darkness of underground plotting. 
Shelby, the man who had never let her 
down, showed up at three o’clock at the 
apartment. She was not there, neither was 
her mother who happened to be on a short 
trip to Tiberias. 


Shelby came three times and found no 
one. In his desperation he left finally an 
unsigned note with a map and British 
instructions for the coming battle to 
forestall the landing of the “Wingate.” 
Shelby had a detailed report about British 
troop concentrations, road blocks, mines, 
machine-gun traps. 


Bracha was stationed in the meantime 
on the crossroad from Sarona to Tel Aviv. 
Sarona was the headquarters of the 
British. She was in charge of eight male 
soldiers, armed with machine guns, rifles 
and hand grenades. 

One young woman and eight boys, all 
still children, were trying to protect a 
road so that other Jewish immigrants, 
human wrecks who lived on borrowed 
time, could find refuge. This small group 
fought for the wandering Jews the world 
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over against the might of an empire. They 
fought against British tanks probably 
manned by nineteen year old children. 

Bracha fought in ignorance that night 
of March 26, when the entire plan of 
British attack that might have saved her 
was at home on her dining room table. 

In the total darkness she discovered a 
light on Mamorek Road. She could not 
make out what it was. She gave orders 
to shoot and a British tank, not knowing 
the strength of the Jews turned back to 
Sarona to get help and re-enforcements. 
Then came a messenger by bicycle, bring- 
ing the bad news. The British had caught 
the ship. “Give up,” said the messenger, 
“all is lost, save yourselves. All action 
is over.” 

But Bracha, the nineteen year old 
officer answered: “I have no orders, no 
radio communique. Sorry, I must stay, 
but you men are free to leave, if you 
want.” Four boys ran away as fast as 
possible. They knew they had five min- 
utes perhaps before the tank would re- 
turn. The British did return and shot 
everything to pieces, including the ma- 
chine gun nest held by Bracha Fuld on 
the terrace of an old ramshackle house. 

A bullet hit her in the breast. “I’m hit. 
Run fast,” she said to the boys. “I'll hold 
the post and shoot as long as I can.” 

Mortally wounded she was captured, 
and with her the four boys who had 
remained. 

The tank brought her to the police 
prison in Jaffa. No doctor was given to 
her. They asked questions... “How many 
are you? How did you know where we 
were? Who gives you the armament?” 
Not one word came from her lips. Finally 
she reached the mercy of unconsciousness 
and fainted. Brought to the hospital, she 
died a few moments later. 

Lotte Fuld arrived home next morning 
at 11. At noon was to be her daughter’s 
funeral. She still knew nothing, but see- 
ing two letters from Shelby Parker on 
the table, she put them into her bag. At 
that moment British police arrived. 
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They searched the house without ex- 
planation and took her to the funeral. 
The city was closed. On the walls were 
small new posters: 


BRACHA 


NAFLAH CHALEL BEAMDAH 
AL MISHMAH 


HAFALAH LAAREZ 
BRACHA FELL ON THE RAM- 
PARTS 
SHE WATCHED FOR HER 
COUNTRY 
The funeral was also conducted hastily 
behind barbed wire. There were no 
speeches, no friends. but thousands 
waited outside the cemetery refused entry 
by the colonial powers of Britain. 


ay ea 


So ape + 
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After the funeral, the British searched 
the home again though the officiating 
soldiers, touched by this tragedy, almost 
had tears in their eyes. Colonel Shelby 
Parker had left the night before not 
knowing the tragedy and heard of it too 
late to attend the funeral. 

In Bracha’s room they found Gideon’s 
picture—there was nothing that ever 
pointed toward Parker. Bracha’s mother 
kept his last warning letters. 

So an almost Shakespearian tragedy 
came to an end; Gideon Pelle who did 
not want to live after he was freed from 
jail when Israel received independence, 
died in the war against the Arab countries. 
Shelby resigned from government service. 
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Chess anil Yee roves 


The only game that belongs to all peoples and 
all ages and of which none knows the divinity 
that bestowed it on the world to slay boredom, 
to sharpen the senses, to exhilarate the spirit. 

—STEFAN ZWEIG 


N THE AGE-OLD and difficult voy- 
() age of the Jewish people through 
alien and stormy seas, the game 
of chess has frequently served “to exhil- 
arate the spirit” and has just as frequently 
produced Jewish geniuses of the chess- 
board who, in both their own accomplish- 
ments and in their reflected glory, have 
helped, in Zweig’s phrase, “to slay bore- 
dom, to sharpen the senses.” 

The relationship between the Jew and 
the game of chess has been a clear and a 
fascinating one. Not only have many of 
the greatest players been Jews but the 
manipulations on the chessboard have 
seldom won anything but approval from 
those Jewish authorities throughout the 
ages who have frowned upon other games 
and have, in general, looked upon all 
games as a waste of time. But chess has 
been strongly recommended in the Sefer 
Hasidim; it has been approved by the 
Rambam; Moses Isserles, whose code was 
carefully observed by millions of Jews 
throughout the centuries, permitted the 
playing of the game on the Sabbath as well 
as during the week; in Spain, according 
to an old responsa, it was sanctioned by 
the rabbis; Rashi, the great Bible 
commentator, claimed—mistakenly—that 
chess was a Jewish game; and many Jew- 
ish writers and poets, of the stature of 
Yehuda Halevi and Abraham ibn Ezra, 
wrote prose and verse on chess. It is the 
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only game which has won a respectable 
and affectionate niche in the Jewish 
tradition. 


What is equally significant is the fact 


. that the role of the Jew as chessplayer, 


as chessmaster and as chess personality 
has been extraordinarily rich. The first 
international chess champion, William 
Steinitz, was a Jew. His successor, Eman- 
uel Lasker, was also a Jew. Together they 
reigned 55 years. Lasker was followed by 
Capablanca, Alekhine, Euwe, Alekhine 
again, Mikhail Botvinnik. Botvinnik, the 
Soviet chess master, is also a Jew, thus 
making three of the six champions Jews. 
But not everyone can be the champion. 
It is safe to say that an overwhelming 
percentage of the great players of our 
time are Jewish. Since 1936, or from the 
time Samuel Reshevsky succeeded Frank 
Marshall as American titleholder, every 
American champion has been a Jew. In 
the 1938 U. S. championship tournament, 
15 out of 17 players were Jewish. Jews 
won the first ten positions in that tourney. 
The best players in the world today in- 
clude Botvinnik, David Bronstein, Samuel 
Reshevsky, Mendel Najdorf and Reuben 
Fine. A list of the best ten chess players 
could not be compiled without naming at 
least 60 percent of the Jewish stars. This 
statistic and proportion has held true for 
the past few decades. 


Why did Jews excel in chess? In an 
interesting article in 1946, a well known 
player named Milton Finkelstein, offered 
the view that “it was chiefly the Jews of 
Europe who became its chessmasters, for 
socially, economically, and psychologically 
they stood to gain most in this field. As 
it happened, it was in just those areas 
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where Jews suffered most that chess pros- 
pered most, and it was there that the 
greatest Jewish chessmasters arose. No 
chessmaster was subject to disabilities of 
residence or travel; hence escape on 
honorable terms from an oppressive en- 
vironment was easy for them. The renown 
of chess players—as well as of great rabbis 
—was international, with recognition 
from Jew and non-Jew alike. The games 
of a chessmaster, once recorded and 
printed, are as lasting as the writings of 
a scholar, and equally subjects of study.” 

This, of course, is quite a valid theory, 
but it overlooks a special human factor: 
that chess players are often obsessed with 
the game and that, in obsession, one is 
not particularly apt to consider the social 
“advantages” inherent in becoming a 
master. As a matter of fact, most chess- 
masters lived and died in penury. A fright- 
eningly large percentage of them died 
insane. (Murphy, Pillsbury, Steinitz). To 
say that it was advantageous to play chess 
for a living is quite inaccurate. William 
Steinitz, the first champion, died in pov- 
erty on Ward’s Island. Edward Lasker, 
in his recent The Adventure of Chess, 
relates that Steinitz was asked, upon 
entering an unimportant tournament, to 
allow the newer men to earn some fame. 
Sharply aware of his poverty, Steinitz is 
reported to have replied, “I can spare the 
fame, but not the prize money.” Emanuel 
Lasker, perhaps the greatest player in 
history, was driven into exile by Hitler 
and Milton Hindus, in a brilliant essay on 
chess in The New Mexico Quarterly, 
wrote that: “He died in poverty in the 
United States. I heard him lecture at the 
end in a small dirty hall on Second Av- 
enue in New York to earn a little money 
for himself and his wife. The spectacle 
cost fifteen cents.” 

Therefore, it does not stand to reason 
that a chessmaster is impelled to play 
because of bettering his financial or social 
position. He is, as Akiba Rubinstein was, 
and as Paul Murphy was, completely the 
slave of the game. 
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It is true, on the other hand, that chess 
in itself is a fair game. Both men meet on 
equal terms and the fact that one is rich 
and the other poor, one a Jew and the 
other a Christian, has nothing to do with 
the final result. “In chess,” Emanuel 
Lasker once said, “if anybody claims he is 
better than I, I can checkmate him.” That, 
as much as any other philosophy, is the 
attractiveness of the game to a people 
persecuted and crushed. 

While there have been an inordinate 
number of Jews playing chess on boards 
throughout the world, there has been— 
unhappily—some anti-Semitism in the 
game. Now and again a non-Jewish chess 
player may make a crack about a Jewish 
player. But the only recent great player 
to succumb to the madness which caught 
up much of the world during the past few 
decades was Alexander Alekhine who, 
while the war was in progress, wrote an 
article for a chess magazine in Holland 
in which he tried to prove that there is a 
“Jewish” way of playing chess—naturally 
a cowardly way—and an “Aryan” style 
of play, an aggressive, “brave” style. Of 
course this was nonsense and it embar- 
rassed the chess world. Yet it was no 
more silly than the experience of Akiba 
Rubinstein in Poland. Rubinstein, a 
yeshiva boy, was a brilliant player and, 
naturally, the pride of the Jewish com- 
munity. The Poles, on the other hand, 
while they seldom let up on their hatred 
and persecution, also took pride in the 
Jewish wizard. The Jews rejoiced in his 
international chess triumphs, but no more 
so than the very Poles who hated all Jews. 
It was all very contradictory, but, then, 
so is national pride and so is Jew-hating. 

In order to underscore most emphat- 
ically the Jewish contribution to the list 
of great chess players, I would like to 
offer some short remarks on the careers 
and the approach to chess of those Jews 
who have won the title of world champion. 


‘But in case any readers may object that 


they are not being apprised of the many 
other great Jewish players who happened 
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not to have won that coveted crown, I 
will first offer a list, a partial list, of some 
of the finest of the Jewish chessmasters. 
They include: Aron Nimzowitsch, Richard 
Reti (who won fame through his various 
writings and by the fact that he beat 
Capablanca when nobody was winning 
from the great Cuban master), Rudolph 
Spielmann, Akiba Rubinstein (whose ex- 
ploits afford many chess writers with 
pages upon pages of anecdotes), Siegbert 
Tarrasch (one of the best teachers of all 
time), Sewilij Tartakower, Salo Flohr, 
Isaac Kashdan, Israel Horowitz, David 
Janowski, Reuben Fine, Samuel Reshev- 
sky, Miguel (known as Mendel, when he 
played in Poland) Najdorf, and, of course, 
David Bronstein, whose recent match 
with Mikhail Botvinnik for the world 
championship has been the most impor- 
tant event in recent chess history. Bron- 
stein, in trying (and thereby failing to 
carry off the crown) showed himself to 
be the most important newcomer in recent 
years to the field of international chess. 
But an analysis of the careers of the 
Jewish world champions—Steinitz, Lasker 
and Botvinnik—should afford at least an 
insight into the role played by Jews in 
what has been called the royal game. 
William Steinitz was the first world 
champion. He won the title in 1866 in a 
match with Anderssen. Although the 
result was close (8 to 6), Steinitz was the 
winner and successfully defended his 
honors for 27 years in matches against 
the foremost chess wizards of his time, 
including Blackburne, Zukertort, and 
Tchigorin. One of the characteristics of 
Steinitz’s game was that he was far more 
effective in match play than in tournament 
play and, consequently, in the matches 
with the great players who challenged 
him, he was usually at his best. But 
Steinitz lived an unfortunate life. The son 
of poor parents, he also had bad eyes and 
lungs. He was compelled to give up his 
engineering studies in Vienna and yet 
was unable to make more than a scanty 
living at chess, in spite of his vast abilities. 
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When, finally, he met Emanuel Lasker 
for the world title in 1894, his advanced 
years, as well as his gradual physical 
weakening through years of impoverished 
living, took their toll. He lost, however, 
to a man ranked with the best two or 
three players in history. 

Steinitz was, as Edward Lasker in his 
penetrating The Adventure of Chess, 
phrased it, an original thinker. “Steinitz,” 
he wrote, “was the first to realize that it 
was idle for a player to expect the gods 
to send him an ingenious winning idea, 
unless the strategic plan he followed was 
based upon correct evaluation of the 
strong and weak points in the position 
before him. In other words, he proposed 
to substitute an objective approach in 
place of the almost entirely subjective 
manner in which his contemporaries were 
treating the game. Nearly all of them... 
were superior to Steinitz in the conception 
of complicated combinations. But he de- 
feated them one after the other, by the 
irrefutable logic of his reasoning, by lead- 
ing them on into making attacking com- 
binations in situations in which they had 
no positional advantages, so that an at- 
tack was doomed to failure from the start.” 

In spite of his brilliant contributions to 
the game, chess did not support him well, 
and finally he died on Ward’s Island, in 
abject poverty and deranged, in 1900. He 
had come to live in the United States 
after residing in England for twenty years 
and some of his greatest victories were 
scored in this country. 

Emanuel Lasker, his successor, also 
had a difficult time making ends meet as 
a chessmaster. A mathematician, he had 
given up the science as a means of making 
a living, in favor of his obsession, chess. 
The main reason, apparently, is that he 
knew he had practically no chance of 
becoming a professor in Germany because 
he was a Jew. As a chess player, he en- 
joyed remarkable success. Richard Reti, 
in Masters of the Chessboard, one of the 
finest volumes in the literature of chess, 
wrote that “on the basis of comparison 
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of the results achieved at international 
tournaments, that is to say, ever since 
chess became of international importance, 
Lasker must be considered as the most 
successful of all the chess masters.” 

In his entire career he participated in 
21 tournaments, won 12 of them, finished 
second four times and ended up lower 
than third only three times. Two of those 
three occasions came when he was 67, or 
toward the end of his notable career. In 
22 individual matches he won all except 
the final one against Capablanca. In twelve 
of the 22 he did not allow his opponent a 
single game. In one tournament, Amer- 
ica’s premier player, Frank Marshall, 
finished two full points ahead of Lasker 
and, on the basis of this showing, chal- 
lenged for the crown. In match play, 
Lasker won, 8 to 0. He was, undoubtedly, 
a remarkable winning player. 


In spite of his various chess accomplish- 
ments, Lasker was seldom appreciated for 
his genius at the game. It was usually 
felt by the experts that Lasker seldom 
won a game or a match: he made the 
other man lose through errors. Perhaps 
an explanation of the Lasker method of 
play will clarify the reasoning of the 
experts of Lasker’s day. Lasker under- 
stood that a drawn game in chess is the 
most common result when two masters 
meet. He attempted, always, to avoid this 
result by forcing his opponents, through 
odd plays made by himself, into unortho- 
dox moves. He made “bad” moves which 
were, in reality, only moves which devi- 
ated from the logical moves. If, for ex- 
ample, a French defense was being used 
by his foe, Lasker would counter, not 
with one of the many variations for that 
defense but with an entirely new opening. 
His opponent would be facing a situation 
he had never encountered before and 
would have to stop and think along new 
lines. In tournament chess the players 
also compete against the clock, as well as 
against each other. Lasker thus worked 
against his foes’ nerves. His own maneu- 
vering ability, his battling spirit, his psy- 
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chological approach were too much for 
all his opponents. They called him lucky; 
actually, he was a better player than they 
were, if you consider his all-around talents. 

Defeat came to Lasker in 1921 when, 
out of practice for years, suffering from 
privation of the First World War and far 
older than Capablanca, he lost in Cuba 
to the man who had been a child prodigy. 
This match, however, did not prove Capa- 
blanca was better than Lasker, for only 
three years later, in a New York tourna- 
ment, Lasker finished ahead of Capablanca 
and in 1925 and 1935, in Moscow tourna- 
ments, Lasker beat the Cuban. 

The third of the Jewish champions is 
Mikhail Botvinnik who won the title in 
1948 in an elimination tournament and 
recently defended it successfully against 
Jewish David Bronstein, another great 
Soviet chess master. It must be admitted 
that Botvinnik, called “invincible” as 
early as 1946 by many competent chess 
writers, was far from that in the Bronstein 
match. David Bronstein won the right to 
challenge Botvinnik when he won a tour- 
ney from which some of the finest players 
of the Western countries (Reshevsky, 
Najdorf, etc.) were not represented. 
Botvinnik was heavily favored to retain 
his title easily. He managed to hold on to 
it, but was extremely lucky to do so. The 
championship was played in 24 games. 
Entering the 23rd game Bronstein had a 
one point (or game) lead. He had won 
one more time than the champion and had 
done what is difficult: he had won most 
of his games while playing the black 
pieces. In the 23rd game, Bronstein held 
a pawn lead but then lost to a determined 
Botvinnik who fought hardily when he 
saw that one more defeat would deprive 
him of his vaunted title. At the end of the 
23rd game, the two men were all tied, in 
victories, in defeats and in drawn games. 
But Botvinnik held the advantage in that 
in the final game he needed only a draw 
to win (a final tie means that the chal- 
lenger fails to win the crown) and he 
managed to obtain that tie. He won, but 
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the moral victory was Bronstein’s and it 
is now by no means certain that Botvinnik 
is the best player in the world, let alone 
invincible. 

He is, however, an impassioned student 
of the royal game and, on the basis of his 
past career, plays best when pressed 
hardest against the wall. Perhaps it was 
fated that in the final two games with 
Bronstein, needing a win and a tie, he 
obtained them. In 1925 he played, while 
still a boy, in an exhibition against Capa- 
blanca and was one of four victors in the 
30-game exhibition. In 1927, at the age of 
16, he qualified for the finals of the im- 
pressive USSR championship. He was the 
first top-ranking player developed in the 
new Soviet regime, in a game which is, 
it is safe to say, the national sport of all 
the Russias. But after making such a 
formidable showing, Botvinnik engrossed 
himself in his studies as an electrical en- 
gineer. In 1929, 1930 and 1931 he won the 
Leningrad championship. In 1931, too, 
Botvinnik won his first great triumph, 
when he beat the greatest of the young 
Soviet chess stars to win the 1931 USSR 
championship. Although his victory was 
met with skepticism usually granted to 
rising new chess stars, Botvinnik en- 
hanced his reputation when he success- 
fully defended his title in 1933 and again 
won the Leningrad title. From this point 
forward, Botvinnik began to make his 
mark as an international master. In a 
contest with Salo Flohr, another leading 
Jewish player, he played an even match. 
In an international tournament in Lenin- 
grad, he came in first. In 1935, he tied 
with Flohr for first place in a great tourna- 
ment in Moscow. A year later, he was 
second to Capablanca in another Moscow 
tourney. A few months after that, in the 
historic Nottingham tournament which 
featured four world champions, he tied 
for first with Capablanca. From here on, 
Botvinnik was an acknowledged master 
and in one great test after another he 
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revealed himself to be an excellent player 
who always managed, against one brilliant 
newcomer after another, to win the crucial 
match. He managed this so frequently that 
he won the appellation of “invincible.” 
When he challenged Alekhine and death 
wiped the potential match from the books, 
it was felt that he would certainly have 
won. He finally was crowned when, in 
1948, in a tournament against a number 
of the greatest of the masters, he won in 
a round-robin. Playing against Vassily 
Smyslov of the USSR, Samuel Reshevsky 
of the United States, Paul Keres of the 
USSR, and Dr. Max Euwe, a former 
champion, of the Netherlands, Botvinnik 
emerged the victor, well ahead of Smyslov 
and even further ahead of Reshevsky and 
Keres. Euwe ended in last place. The 
match against Bronstein was his first de- 
fense of his crown and, while not impres- 
sive (Bronstein, in the early twenties, 
has a rich career ahead of him) is still 
champion. 


That, so far, is the current record of 
the Jewish champions and, no doubt, it 
will be enriched in the years to come. It 
should be added that, on top of the history 
of the Jewish contribution to the annals 
and the literature of the game, one can- 
not savor the full taste of the royal game 
until one replays many of the master- 
pieces contributed by such champions as 
Steinitz, Lasker, and Botvinnik. 
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Bibliography of Jewish Music, by 
Alfred Sendrey. Columbia University 
Press. 404 pp. $12.50. 


This is a truly amazing work, the scope 
of which may be indicated by the fact 
that its list of 10,682 items represents a 
“summary of our present knowledge 
about Jewish music itself. The introduc- 
tion includes an historical survey of the 
bibliography of Jewish music extending 
from the sixteenth century to the preseut, 
while an appendix lists musical references 
of the Old and New Testaments, and 
references to music in early rabbinical 
works, including the Mishnah, the Mid- 
rash, and the Talmud Yerushalmi. 

The main body of the work is divided 
into two sections, the first concerned with 
literature about Jewish music, the second 
with the music itself. Some notion of the 
significance of this compilation may be 
obtained by the mere listing of the sub- 
divisions in each of these categories. The 
section on literature is concerned with 
reference works, general works, historical 
divisions, forms of Jewish music, Jewish 
music in relation to other fields of knowl- 
edge, ethnological aspects, contemporary 
trends, and Jewish musicians. The fol- 
lowing categories of music are considered 
in the second section: sacred, secular, 
music having Jewish characteristics or 
based upon Jewish thematic material, 
vocal music, dramatic music, folk music, 
songs of the working classes, music for 
children, and recorded music. 

Before the second part of his Bibli- 
ography could be organized the basic 
question, What is Jewish Music? had to 
be answered. The fact that exact aesthetic 
and stylistic criteria for what constitutes 
Jewish music have not yet been definitely 
established complicated the problem of 


selecting and evaluating specific compo- 
sitions. It was easier, as the author ex- 
plains in his introduction, to determine 
what works were not Jewish. Thus, the 
general works such composers as Meyer- 
beer, Mendelssohn, Mahler, Dukas, and 
Milhaund were not included, since these 
works were neither Jewish in intent or 
idiom. The fact that a composer was of 
Jewish descent had no necessary bearing 
on any Jewish content in his music. Re- 
jected also were the popular “hit” songs 
of the Yiddish theatre, which the author 
considers neither “folk music nor art 
music . . . but a corruptive element, a 
deterrent in Jewish musical life.” Music 
based on Biblical or Jewish subject 
matter could not be included merely on 
that account unless it was Jewish in its 
actual musical content. The conclusion 
finally reached by Dr. Sendrey is that 
“The touchstone for deciding whether a 
work is ‘Jewish’ is not the composer’s 
own intent, but the spontaneous reaction 
of his contemporaries and the general 
judgment of posterity.” Though this 
criterion has a certain validity it begs 
the question, for both the “spontaneous 
reaction” of contemporaries and the “gen- 
eral judgment of posterity” must of 
necessity be founded on certain tangible 
characteristics: methodic formulae, rhyth- 
mic patterns, and actual or implied har- 
monic progression. Granted that national 
cultural characteristics are not innate 
but acquired and in certain instances are 
subject to marked change, these qualities 
are nonetheless definable and can, in 
many instances, be stated in concrete 
terms. Thus in his History of Orchestra- 
tion the English musiciologist, Adam 
Carse lists the distinctive characteristics 
of the French, German, Italian, and 
Russian styles of orchestration. Spanish 
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rhythms, English modality, Slavic modal- 
ity, and American Jazz “licks” are quite 
readily recognizable. Similarly the me- 
lodic formulae of the cantillations, and of 
prayer chants (cf. “The Structure of 
Synagogue Prayer-chant” Baruch J. 
Cohon, Journal of the American Music- 
ological Society, Spring, 1950), and 
specific harmonic progressions (cf. Jew- 
ish Music by A. Z. Idelsohn, Chapter 
XXIII) are definable. Even the distinc- 
tion between a Jewish melody and a 
Ukrainian melody utilizing the identical 
scale pattern is definable (cf. Idelsohn, 
op-cit., Table X XVII, pp. 185-190). Con- 
sequently while we may grant the diffi- 
culty of establishing “exact stylistic and 
aesthetic criteria,” we must recognize the 
existence of a crystallized idiomatic con- 
tent for the identification of Jewish music, 
particularly that composed prior to the 
twentieth century. It is true however, 
that in the twentieth-century Jewish 
music which utilizes contemporary de- 
vices, stylistic and aesthetic criteria be- 
come, relatively, more important. 


There are so many virtues in this work 
and it is so significant a contribution not 
only to Jewish music but to the broader 
field of general musicology that it may 
seem carping to isolate a few errors. 
Nevertheless, in the interest of accuracy 
it is important that these errors be in- 
dicated. In making the statement that the 
section on “Early Biblical and Rabbinical 
Sources” and “The Early Church Fathers 
in Music” represent the first comprehen- 
sive and systematic survey of the earliest 
sources of knowledge of Jewish musical 
activity during the existence and after 
the destruction of the Jewish national 
state,’ Dr. Sendrey for the moment ap- 
parently overlooked the prior work of 
Eric Werner, among others in this par- 
ticular area. In many instances many 
more references are available than are 
listed; for example, there is considerably 
more material on the Wagnerian con- 
ductor Hermann Levi than is indicated. 
An important omission among the con- 
ductors is that of Izler Solomon. And the 
Chicagoans, Rudolph Ganz (# 5275) and 
Leo Sawerby (# 4493) would be very 
surprised to find themselves listed as 
Jewish musicians. 


Though the Bibliography was _ pub- 
lished in 1951, the materials covered 
extend only to 1945. This suggests the 
possibility of addenda which might ap- 
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pear periodically, say every two years, 
in order to keep abreast of new works. 
That Dr. Sendrey himself does not 
view this book as final, even in its cate- 
gories, is evidenced in his desire to “leave 
to future research to extend some of the 
sections of this volume in accordance 
with the principle of modern bibliogra- 
phy. There is ample room for further 
details in many branches of Jewish music.” 
A native of Hungary, Dr. Sendrey, 
after considerable experience as a con- 
ductor in Europe, came to the United 
States in 1933, where he is at present 
teaching music in Los Angeles. The 
Bibliography represents the culmination 
of a project begun by its author many 
years ago. The National Jewish Welfare 
Board and the Esco Fund are to be com- 
mended for having made available funds 
to assist in the publication of this most 
important work. These groups can fur- 
ther aid the cause of Jewish music by 
sponsoring, under Dr. Sendrey’s direc- 
tion, periodical addenda to this compila- 
tion. Aware that such a project exists, 
publishers, composers, writers, and per- 
formers would happily cooperate in sup- 
plying data, which of course would have 
to be culled and classified. This present 
work would thus become the core of a 
continuously expanding and up-to-date 
bibliography. Leon STEIN 





The Island in Time, by Ernest Pawel. 
Doubleday. 255 pp. $3.00. 


There are fewer than 200 Jews in the 
DP camp in southern Italy where this 
story takes place, and every one of them, 
except for an insane philosopher and the 
narrator, is anxious to go to Palestine and 
somehow piece together the lives shat- 
tered by Hitler. Because they are tired 
of waiting, Erich Solomon, an extremist, 
quits work and vows that he and those 
who follow him will force their way out 
of Italy and into Palestine. Sidney Rez- 
nick, a New York slum-raised idealist, 
who is the UNRRA director of the camp, 
cannot handle the situation and allows 
the Jewish Agency’s_ representative, 
Yehuda Abramov, to take over. Abramov, 
a fanatical Zionist, immediately senses 
that the Jews herded in the camp must 
be given a reason for their existence. He 
makes them feel that they must prepare, 
while working in the camp, for life in 
Palestine. The DP’s begin to study and 
sing in Hebrew. They are aware that they 
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will soon belong to a society—something 
which they haven‘t felt for at least a 
decade. Abramov’s way is successful. He 
manages to outwit Solomon; he shows 
Reznick that a strong will is a necessity 
and he convinces Miriam, the girl with 
whom Rene, the narrator, has been living, 
that her future is in Palestine and not 
with a questioning intellectual who 
doesn’t believe in Palestine. 

Palestine, the spokesman for the novel- 
ist seems to be saying, is for “the new 
kind of Jews. I’m the old kind. I’m 
nothing. I’m sick of national liberation, 
national home, national this, and national 
that.” 

Mr. Pawel, in a fast-moving, sometimes 
stirring first novel, presents the various 
conflicts of his cast of characters with 
pungency. His Jews are rather violent, 
but this is to be expected from a group 
of people who survived the horrors of 
many concentration camps. That they are 
amoral is not surprising, either. That the 
Jewish Agency representative is drawn 
so harshly, so unappetizingly is not pleas- 
ant to those who prefer to think of the 
sabras as the salt of the earth, but the 
novelist is free to draw his characters as 
he pleases. Some of his people are memor- 
able: the insane philosopher, whose sex 
drive leads him to immoral deeds and 
who, finally, is driven to complete blank- 
ness; the wife of Erich Solomon, who 
cannot stand his indifference and kills 
herself; Miriam, who leaves Rene for the 
arms of Abramov and the security of his 
collective in Palestine; Reznick, the 
American Jew who cannot live down the 
fact that, in spite of his having seen 
combat during the war, he never suffered 
in a concentration camp. 

Those who believe in Zionism will be 
upset that Rene refuses to go to Palestine, 
thereby giving up Miriam and wandering 
all over the face of the earth simply 
because he believes that he cannot be a 
free Jew in Palestine and that the dis- 
cipline of the new life will, he thinks— 
and the novelist along wth him—lead to 
a lack of freedom, a freedom he is un- 
willing to give up. The facts—and the 
material in the novel itself—do not per- 
suade the reader that the choice is as 
Rene or Mr. Pawel see it. Except for 
these ideological objections—and they 
are important ones—this book is recom- 
mended as a strong work of fiction by an 
interesting new writer. 

Harovp U. RIBALOw 
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Wobbly, by Ralph Chaplin. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 435 pp. $5.00. 


Ralph Chaplin, labor editor and poet, 
at one time a leader of the I.W.W., gives 
in this, his autobiography, the history of 
the I.W.W., its growth and its ultimate 
decline. It is a record of violence, of war- 
fare between unprincipled capitalism and 
lawless labor. In retrospect the author 
laments the futility of the struggle, its 
needlessness. Had there only been a 
willingness on both sides to compromise, 
to debate differences rather than resort 
to violence, how much human suffering 
might have been averted! 

But this is retrospect and the reader 
feels that Mr. Chaplin’s regret for his 
part in the war between capital and labor 
is unjustified. Under the conditions of the 
time labor had to fight back against its 
oppressors or knuckle under. Reasonable 
and bloodless adjustment of labor rela- 
tions was simply not possible, the cap- 
italists and laborers being what they 
were. Had they been differently consti- 
tuted and conditioned, doubtless their 
relations would have been different. But 
that is a profitless speculation. In the 
social climate of the time conflict was 
inevitable. Perhaps the martyrs of the 
labor movement in shedding their blood 
nourished the seed of the church, and the 
improved position of labor in our society 
owes an immeasurable debt to them. Mr. 
Chaplin need not think the sacrifices of 
a lifetime unavailing. So must any man 
feel who looks back upon his life and sees 
how far performance fell short of aspira- 
tion. He cannot weigh his own achieve- 
ment nor see the world as it would have 
been had he not done so much as he did. 

Mr. Chaplin’s book is fascinating read- 
ing, the adventures of a soldier in the war 
of capital and labor, in which he suffered 
wounds and bitter imprisonment. Fifty 
years of our social history in one of its 
aspects is passed in review. The story can 
be read as adventure or as social criti- 
cism, or as both. It should, and no doubt 
will be, popular on both counts. 

As a result of his wide knowledge of 
the labor movement in the United States 
and the rapidly shifting forces in the 
combat for power, Mr. Chaplin is pro- 
foundly perturbed by the efforts of Com- 
munism to get control of the labor move- 
ment. The failure of the Russian Revolu- 
tion to realize the dream of a workers’ 
state, the usurpation of power by a few 
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bosses as ruthless as the Nazis under 
Hitler, the disillusionment of labor rad- 
icals like Haywood and Emma Goldman, 
who died broken-hearted in exile or who 
returned bitter and betrayed—all this 
has left Mr. Chaplin without a social 
program beyond the purpose to say and 
do all he can to make people see the 
danger of a _ totalitarian Communism 
which threatens them and to bring them 
to trust their American heritage in unit- 
ing to make war upon it. 

Labor having gained so greatly in 
power during the last thirty years has 
itself become a threat to the welfare of 
the state. Labor unions now make war 
upon each other. Rival bosses struggle 
for power. And within the unions ideol- 
ogies foreign to American tradition seek 
to seize and dominate the minds of the 
rank and file. Power is no less dangerous 
in the hands of labor leaders than in the 
hands of their traditional enemies, the 
capitalists. 

To this confusion of rivalries and am- 
bitions Mr. Chaplin brings no more by 
way of appeasement or solution than an 
ethic derived from the teachings of 
Christianity and the American individu- 
alistic tradition and love of freedom. He 
professes to have no faith in any social 
philosophy. Having been disillusioned by 
the Russian experiment and its conver- 
sion into a tyranny he washes his hands 
of the socialized state in whatever form. 
Socialism, he says, is but Russian Com- 
munism in knee pants. 

This is to throw out the baby with the 
bath. Clearly were we all first rate Chris- 
tians we would live in brotherly amity 
and solve our social and economic prob- 
lems without conflict. Christianity has 
labored for 19 centuries to convert the 
world and though not wholly unsuccess- 
ful is still far from its goal. Meanwhile 
we must live in some social order, must 
have some theory of the state and of our 
relation to it. We cannot live as complete 
individualists. Precisely our problem is 
to devise a social and economic system 
which will permit the greatest degree of 
individual freedom while at the same 
time it provides control of the institutions 
necessitated by the complexity of our 
interrelationships and our vast numbers. 
A more centralized state is inevitable. It 
grows out of the very nature of our so- 
ciety. The immediate problem is to control 
the state democratically and direct it to 
the welfare of all; not to permit it to get 
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into the hands of any bureaucracy or 
politburo. But we can no more revert to 
pioneer individualism than we can un- 
scramble the omelet. 

It is a little disappointing that a man of 
Mr. Chaplin’s experience, idealism, and 
fine intellectual powers does not confront 
this problem. Yet his avoidance of it is 
explicable enough. After a lifetime of 
courageous devotion to the cause of labor, 
the whole industrial and economic prob- 
lem has been transformed to something 
other than it was. It is difficult to under- 
stand the new alignment of forces, and, 
having understood, to devise a solution 
of the conflict in which one can believe 
and to which he can devote himself as 
wholly as Mr. Chaplin in his youth de- 
voted himself to the crusade of the I.W.W. 


Cart GRABO 


The Burden of Egypt: An Interpreta- 
tion of Ancient Egyptian Culture, by 
John A. Wilson. 332 pp. Illustrated. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $6.00. 


When I was a youngster Mizraim was 
real, the land of evil and mystery, where 
Moses flouted the Pharaoh and laid down 
the plagues, and led his people out to 
Sinai and freedom. (One Seder evening 
I imagined the Israelites baking their 
matzos in the sunlight on the inclined 
slopes of the Great Pyramid; I took the 
ridges in the matzos as natural indenta- 
tions rather than as due to the ingenuity 
of B. Manischewitz and his colleagues.) 
Egypt had been a mighty nation, and I 
was proud that my forefathers had tri- 
umphed over Pharaoh and his host. 

All this to confess that I came to The 
Burden of Egypt by John A. Wilson of 
the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago, deeply prejudiced in its favor. 
I had read much on the subject, with 
enjoyment but with no special selectivity. 
Now comes Professor Wilson’s exciting 
volume to organize my own impressions 
and to reinforce my skeletal knowledge 
with his rich interpretations. As a result 
I feel that, at last, I have a full view of 
the astonishing range of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion, of its aspirations, of its dynamics, of 
its limitations, and of the forces that 
contributed to its ultimate decline. 

The Nile River fought the African 
desert, setting its prodigal fertility against 
the devouring cruelty of the encroaching 
sands. The struggle between these two 
physical realities determined the destiny 
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of the nation, and that duality influenced 
the very character of the religion, as well 
as the economics, of Egypt. 

Really to understand Egypt one must 
forget all the popular concepts. One can- 
not think of these people as swarthy, 


mysterious creatures who  slumbered 
away the millennia until Alexander the 
Great came to subjugate them. By the 
time Alexander appeared, Egypt was 
done for. Even when Israel was so fearful 
of the sophistication of Mizraim, the 
ancient glory of the people of the Nile 
and of their Pharaohs, the God-Kings, 
was already tarnished, and the great days 
were long past. In its youth Egypt had 
been an unusual empire, exceedingly 
tolerant, one that did not proselytize and 
did not seek to export its ideologies. In 
the great valley it dwelt in an isolation 
that was at once the source of its fierce 
strength and one of the reasons for its 
decay. 

The Egyptian was a skilled engineer 
and craftsman: witness the astonishing 
perfection of the Great Pyramid, with 
its 6,250,000 tons of stone, each hlock 
fitted into its neighbor with a jeweller’s 
precision. The Egyptian was an artist: 
look at his sculpture, in which the planes 
articulate a sense of eternal authority as 
neither Greek, African, or Renaissance 
sculpture was ever able to do. The Egyp- 
tian was a philosopher, seeking for First 
Principles in a universe where desert 
fought flood and the river barely held the 
sands at bay. The Egyptian was a scien- 
tist, who not merely invented the 365-day 
calendar, but who countenanced less 
hocus pocus in his medicine and surgery 
than do many of our own journals and 
newspapers. Furthermore, the Egyptian 
was not without a sense of humor, and 
his literature is rich in puns that will 
even today bring a flicker of a smile. 

True, Egypt fell, but for three thousand 
years it had stood solidly, albeit not al- 
ways stable; yet the Old Kingdom was 
secure for five hundred years without an 
upheaval. From her long history certain 
figures rise like the colossi the Pharaohs 
raised in celebration of themselves. There 
was the woman, Hat-shepsut, who ruled 
ably for seventeen years, and her nephew 
and stepson Thut-mose III, the conqueror, 
in whose company Caesar and Napoleon 
would have been no more than shave- 
tails. There was also Amen-hotep IV who, 
in about 1369 B.C., changed his name to 
Akh-en-Aton and launched a campaign 
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to uproot Egypt’s polytheism in favor of 
Aton the One God. There was also 
Ramses II, a mighty imperial figure, who 
ruled from his twentieth to his eightieth 
year and may have been a greater mon- 
arch than any in all Western history. 


What started Egypt’s decline was prob- 
ably the hard economic fact that the Age 
of Bronze was over in the Mediterranean 
basin. Iron had become the basic metal 
and Egypt, having no iron, became de- 
pendent upon the nations that did have 
the newly precious ore. So passed the 
glory—but the memory of this grand- 
father of cultures remained to awe the 
Greeks and to make the Hebrews uneasy. 

The Burden of Egypt is a book to be 
read carefully and to be treasured on the 
library shelves. The narrative is written 
in an absorbing style and with so fine a 
choice of language that the drama and 
poetry of the amazing story are distilled 
and offered to the reader like a delicate 
but heady cordial. It is a pleasure to 
sample such writing and an intellectual 
joy to become intoxicated with it. 


Louis ZARA 





The Pillar of Fire, by Karl Stern. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 310 pp. $3.50. 


Dr. Stern, who is on the staff of the 
Department of Psychiatry at McGill Uni- 
versity, here attempts to tell why he 
abandoned Judaism and embraced Ca- 
tholicism. Such a volume, especially when 
written by one trained in psychological 
probing, could reveal a great deal about 
the hidden propulsions of the innermost 
recesses of the human personality. Every 
conversion has, as Dr. Stern truly says, 
“something subjective-arbitrary, some 
tragic secret.” It is akin to love. Gener- 
ally, one in love does not feel called upon 
to explain the reasons for one’s condition. 
Dr. Stern, however, insists that “love is 
not true love when it is only unique and 
lonely; it must create community.” The 
same, he implies, holds for conversion. 
The convert must be able to tell why he 
changed, what he found lacking in the old 
religion, and what he finds so satisfying 
in the new one. 

This, unfortunately, is precisely where 
Dr. Stern fails, and why his book makes 
such dull reading. His childhood and 
young manhood were spent in a home 
where “the parents were almost entirely 
cut off from Jewish tradition,” and where 
the Christmas tree and the Chanukah 
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Menorah occupied almost an equal place 
of honor. But thousands of other Jews 
have been brought up in similar home 
atmospheres and have remained Jews. 
Dr. Stern says he was greatly moved by 
the sustaining faith of a Gentile maid, 
who seemed to be more able to take the 
lunacies of the Hitler-Stalin world than 
better educated folk. But others have 
made similar observations, and, instead 
of coming to the conclusion that the 
maid’s relative calm proved the “immut- 
able” truth of her religion, have joked 
about the pleasures of existence and went 
on with their business. 

Dr. Stern says that the reading of St. 
Thomas’s Summa made a great impres- 
sion on him, but he makes no attempt to 
cope with the innumerable questions 
raised by that work. He talked with 
Jacques Maritain, Dorothy Day, and 
various priests and nuns. Maritain spoke 
to him “in a whisper,” and “with Dorothy 
Day we had at once the feeling that we 
had always known her.” One nun told 
him to keep on praying, while a Father 
Couturier, to whom Dr. Stern brought 
his wife, “had an amused and ironical 
air.” When Mrs. Stern left the priest “she 
looked excited and her face was slightly 
flushed.” While she apparently had had 
no definite convictions before about 
Catholicism or religion in general, now, 
after a short talk with Father Couturier, 
she said, “I think I’d like to become a 
Catholic.” After this remark Dr. Stern 
exclaims, “How inadequately all this is 
told!” An objective reader can only agree. 

Do some of the teachings of Catholicism 
go counter to Science? What about the 
doctrines of the Virgin Birth and the 
Immaculate Conception and the latest 
doctrine of all, the Bodily Assumption of 
the Virgin? Dr. Stern says simply, ‘There 
can be no incongruity between Science 
and Religion,’ and drops the whole 
matter, without amplifying his statement 
one iota! What would Dr. Stern say about 
a doctor who refused to give reasons for 
his diagnosis? 

Dr. Stern’s objections to Judaism ap- 
parently are two-fold: first, that it holds 
on to an outworn form of racism, and 
second, that Judaism is theologically 
antiquated: “On a spiritual plane Christi- 
anity is Jewry. It is Jewry led to its 
fulfilment.” A bit later he says that when 
one enters the Church, “one does not 
have to give up any single positive value 
one has ever believed in.” The ideas of 
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Goethe, Tolstoy, Gandhi, “or Judaism, or 
what not?” There is “nothing which is 
good in all these things which you do 
not find again in the Church.” The Index 
of books prohibited to be read by Catho- 
lics is thus ignored; similarly with the 
Church’s opposition to liberal ideas (as 
meticulously detailed in the Syllabus of 
Errors) and its aggressive position against 
the public schools all over the world. 
Such matters do not trouble Dr. Stern, 
assuming he considered them at all. He 
is sure that all that is good in the world 
is “ordered and synthesized” in the 
Catholic Church; “it is molten in Christ.” 

The book, after one has _ labored 
through it, leaves one feeling rather 
sorry for Dr. Stern. One has the impres- 
sion that the “restlessness” that he says 
plagued him for so long is still with him, 
and that perhaps he still, deep down, be- 
lieves, as he used to, that “my conversion 
was nothing but a mirage produced by an 
unconscious desire to escape the destiny 
of a Jew.” In any case, it seems, at least 
to a lay person, that Dr. Stern might 
profit by consulting a good psychoanalyst. 

. CHARLES ANGOFF 





American Jewry and the Civil War, 
by Bertram W. Korn. Jewish Publication 
Society of America. 345 pp. 22 illustra- 
tions. $4.00. 

In American Jewry and the Civil War 
Rabbi Bertram W. Korn has succeeded 
in enlarging our knowledge in an impor- 
tant area of American history. Scholars 
who write or teach in this field will 
henceforth have to reckon with this book. 
For here with clinical detachment, under 
the strong lamp of devoted scholarship, 
Dr. Korn comes to grips with a number 
of phases of Jewish life during the Civil 
War era. 

The title is perhaps somewhat mislead- 
ing. For the Civil War as a drama of 
military tactics does not appear here. It 
is to be hoped that some day Rabbi Korn 
will undertake to round out the crucial 
period in American history which tried 
all Americans in its fiery cauldron. What 
the author of this book does do—and most 
admirably—is to trace the controversial 
issues of that time which divided Amer- 
ican Jews, issues on which the entire 
community was split asunder. With scru- 
pulous care, documenting every state- 
ment carefully, Rabbi Korn analyzes and 
discusses the following subjects: 


































The Rabbis and the Slavery Question 
The Matter of Jewish Chaplains 
Anti-Semitism—North and South 
Lincoln and the Jews 

There are eight chapters and an epi- 
logue and there are appendices containing 
some very interesting Lincoln corres- 
pondence and other important data. The 
notes are excellent both in form and con- 
tent and contain many charming anec- 
dotes and much additional information of 
value. Obviously many of these notes 
belong in the text. To this reviewer the 
notes were as absorbing as the text. Thus 
the election of a Jew, Dr. Sarner, to the 
chaplaincy of a Christian regiment is 
more fully discussed in the notes than in 
the text. Much fascinating editorial com- 
ment is also relegated to the back of the 
book where—alas—the average reader 
will be likely to overlook it. 

Korn’s scholarly methods leave nothing 
to be desired. He has spared no effort. He 
buttresses each statement with detailed 
notes. The source material which he has 
used is exhaustive. He is thorough, me- 
thodical and consistent. And for this we 
are all his debtors. 

There are lacunae. Although the sub- 
ject of Jewish chaplains is thoroughly and 
adequately discussed, there is no mention 
of the fact that the Confederate Army 
had a Jewish Surgeon General. David 
Camden DeLeon had a distinguished 
career. Dr. Jonathan Phineas Horwitz 
held a similar post in the Union Army. 
Horwitz was so successful in the admin- 
istration of his department, the United 
States Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
that at the close of the war he was unani- 
mously commended by Congress for his 
efficiency. It was largely owing to his 
efforts that the Naval Hospital was built 
in Philadelphia. 


Anita Lipman LEBESON 





Selected Essays of Rabbi Saul Silber. 
Published by Esther Silber Kopstein and 
Chaim Hertzl Silber. Chicago, Illinois. 
Privately printed. 


The saying that one is not a prophet in 
his own home cannot be applied to the 
life and activities of Rabbi Saul Silber, 
of blessed memory, who for a quarter of 
a century was the president of the only 
Orthodox Rabbinical Seminary in the 
mid-west, the Hebrew Theological College 
of Chicago, and who from 1910 to his 
demise was the spiritual leader of the 
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oldest Orthodox congregation in Chicago 
“Ohave Sholom Mariampoler.” Rabbi 
Silber during his lifetime exerted a great 
influence in the thinking, the leadership, 
and the organization of Orthodox Jewry 
in Chicago. The memory of Rabbi Silber 
will long live in the minds of Chicago 
Jewry and his influence has made its 
impress, through his many students and 
activities throughout the American Jew- 
ish community. 


It was therefore a gratifying thing to 
see the publication of the Selected Essays 
in Hebrew, English, and in Yiddish of 
Rabbi Silber, which were published pri- 
vately by his children Esther Silber Kop- 
stein and Chaim Hertzl Silber, in memory 
of Mrs. Sarah Silber, their mother. 


It was very good taste on the part of 
the editors to include in the book in place 
of the usual introduction, a chronological 
table of the life of Rabbi Silber, as well as 
short biographical sketches of the rabbi 
written in Yiddish and in English by 
Rabbi K. L. Mishkin and Rabbi Oscar Z. 


Fasman, respectively. 


Rabbi Silber was born in 1881, in Lith- 
uania. In 1900 he came to America. From 
1904 to 1910 he was spiritual leader in 
Columbus and Youngstown, Ohio. In 1910, 
he assumed the spiritual leadership of 
“Ohave Sholom” in Chicago. During his 
residence in Chicago, Rabbi Silber helped 
organize the “Federated Charities,” Mount 
Sinai Hospital and the Chicago Branch of 
the American Jewish Congress, also par- 
ticipating in numerous projects of other 
national and communal organizations. His 
monumental contribution Rabbi Silber 
made to the Hebrew Theological College 
of which he became president in 1922, and 
to the consolidation of his congregation 
through the building and the dedication of 
two of its synagogues, as well as in the 
establishment of a Talmud Torah within 
his congregation, which followed the mo- 
dern and efficient method of instruction, 
know as “Ivrit B’ivrit.” 

In 1920, Rabbi Silber participated in an 
inter-allied conference for Zion, called by 
Dr. Weizman in London. He was a mem- 
ber of the Jewish Agency organizations 
committee, and a delegate to the American 
Jewish Conference. 

To continue the catalogue of Rabbi 
Silber’s activities would leave little space 
to review his essays. Suffice it to add, 
that he lived a full and fruitful life, and 
in his heart, as one of the biographers 
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writes “there was place for all strata of 
his people, from the extreme Orthodox 
to the most liberal, from the Mizrachi to 
the most radical Zionist groups, he was 
friendly to all types of Jews, whom he 
stirred with his magnetic personality and 
received with a pleasant smile and with 
a keen sense of humor, and he was sym- 
pathetic to every individual who sought 
his assistance, and was ready and willing 
to help everyone at all times.” 


The four English essays in the book 
cover rather diverse subjects. The first, 
which deals with the definition of free- 
dom, conveys the idea that freedom is 
not something which man should only 
seek to obtain, but rather something 
which man should also endeavor to give 
to others. People often mistake freedom 
as that quality which gives them many 
privileges, but in reality, it consists of the 
willingness of people to give up some of 
their own exclusive privileges, so that 
others can enjoy the bounties of God. 
Freedom too, cannot be conceived only 
in physical terms. It is God-given and not 
only man-made. 

In his second essay “And We Still Thank 
Thee O God,” of which the Yiddish orig- 
inal also appears in the book, the author 
reaffirms the faith of the Jew in God, 
notwithstanding all adversities. He de- 
scribes the plight of the Jew in the lands 
of persecution and the despondency of 
Jewish refugees in seeking a haven in 
many countries with vast territories that 
shut their gates for them. Yet, in the 
darkest moments the Jews chant “We 
thank Thee, O God—that Thou hast not 
made us like some of the other nations.” 


The third essay deals with biographical 
highlights of Rabbi Joseph Rosen, who 
was known as “The Gaon of Rogatchov.” 
Rabbi Silber pays an excellent tribute to 
the Gaon, and discusses his unmatched 
diligence, his phenomenal memory, his 
swiftness of comprehension, his keen sense 
of logic, and his great intellect. 


In his fourth and last essay in English, 
Rabbi Silber gives a splendid account of 
Justice Brandeis, and he finds in atti- 
tudes, decisions and opinions of this great 
jurist a discernible “Judeo-ethical trend.” 
Brandeis’ championship of liberty and 
justice the author ascribes to his Jewish 
prophetic heritage. 

The Hebrew essays consist of three 
short biographical appraisals of Maimon- 
ides, Rabbi Abraham Kook, the Chief 
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Rabbi of Palestine, and Rabbi Israel 
Meier Hakohen, rabbi of Radin, known 
as the “Hoefetz Hayim,” which was the 
title of one of his works. Maimonides, 
the author claims, possessed an intuition 
which was not equaled in any other per- 
son. Rabbi Kook possessed a super-soul 
which was unique in its love and under- 
standing of Eretz Israel, the Jewish people 
and Torah. The “Hoefetz Hayim” was a 
master in teaching how to serve God, and 


how to live a devoted, consecrated, and 
full life. 

The greater part of the book is devoted 
to the Yiddish essays, which likewise 
cover a diversity of subject matter, from 
“Man the Emissary of Creation” to “Slave 
and Prince in Egyptian Bondage.” Brief 
sketches of Rabbi Kook, the “Hoefetz 
Hayim” and the Gaon of Rogatchov are 
also given in Yiddish. The Yiddish though 
prose, is essentially poetic, as the first 
lines of one of the essays reads: — 

“The night commenced to disappear, 
to wrap her dark cover, 
she had spread over the heavens.” 


In the ‘essay “Man Borrows Much and 
Repays Little,” the author displays a fair 
knowledge of Greek philosophy, which he 
respects, and he ascribes evolution to the 
progress of man. However, this evolution 
is a divine gift and man does not always 
merit or appreciate the gift. 

In one of his essays Rabbi Silber dis- 
cusses three types of war: 


1) War to conquer the elements 
of nature. 
2) War to wrest power from fel- 
low men. 
3) War against the evil inclination. 
In the latter the Jew excelled. 


Characteristic titles of some, which 
seem to sum up the contents and convey 
the theme of the essays, are “Man—I have 
not lost faith in thee;” “No, you are not 
forsaken” and “Say not, you are naught.” 

Joseph and Moses are the theme of the 
essay “Slave and Prince in Egyptian 
Bondage.” 

Throughout the essays, Rabbi Silber 
displays an ardent optimism which he 
transmits emotionally to the reader. 

We may well be thankful to the children 
of Rabbi Silber for wisely perpetuating 
their father’s name by publishing these 
essays. 

Morris A. GUTSTEIN 
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The World of the Slavs, by Albert 
Mousset. Translated by A. M. Lavenu. 
New York: Praeger. ix pp. + 204. $3.00. 

That a book by a French specialist had 
to be translated into English in order to 
introduce the topic of Pan-Slavism to the 
American reader is indicative of the ne- 
glect paid by the American specialists to 
this important sector of the contemporary 
war of ideologies. The work is quite read- 
able, showing how, during the 19th cen- 
tury, Russia which has always been 
looked upon as a Slav nation, appeared 
to be the protector of the Slavs preaching 
Pan-Slavism. The author then traces how, 
after World War I, a reaction against 
Russian influence set in, accompanied by 
the resurgence of nationalism in the 
various Slav countries. During World 
War II, the U.S.S.R. was largely respon- 
sible for the liberation of the Slav coun- 
tries from Nazi hegemony, and here the 
author does a particularly good job of 
describing how the U.S.S.R. used the 
ideology of Pan-Slavism to entice the 
Slav nations into its orbit. Finally the 
author examines the significance of ‘Tito- 
ism, which he regards as a manifestation 
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of the old Slav individualism in revolt 
against imperialist hegemony. 

Although here and there the book 
cites American sources, it is extremely 
strange that he is unaware of the exist- 
ence of the Slavonic Encyclopaedia. 
Equally disturbing is his ignorance of the 
numberless studies which appeared in 
the Slavonic and East European Review, 
the American Slavonic Review, and the 
Journal of Central European Affairs. The 
efforts to spell the Slavonic names pro- 
duce frequently murderous results. But, 
on the other side of the ledger, it can be 
said that this small publication is quite 
readable, and it introduces its topic, with 
the accent on the political implications, 
quite well to the Anglo-Saxon world. 

JosEPH S. Roucek 





Midwestern Progressive Politics, by 
Russell B. Nye. East Lansing, Mich. 
422 pp. $5.00. 


In this book Professor Nye, whose 
biography of George Bancroft was 
awarded a Pulitzer Prize in 1944, has 
written a scholarly and highly interesting 
account of the progressive movement in 
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the Middle West. Accepting the common 
thesis that the political insurgency of that 
region was caused by its social and 
economic peculiarities, he gives it fresh- 
ness and integration. The Midwestern 
farmers, pioneers peopling large states 
and covering them with growing wheat 
and corn, were, in the decades after the 
Civil War, deliberately exploited by the 
owners of the railroads, the banks, and 
the grain elevators. Anxious for relief, 
they turned their granges into political 
clubs and demanded the removal of 
special interests from the seat of govern- 
ment. The granger laws of the 1870’s— 
later invalidated by the Supreme Court 
—were progressive efforts at economic 
and social justice. 

This brand of Progressivism—Jeffer- 
sonian in character and anti-monopolistic 
in effort—agitated the Middle West for 
several decades. Professor Nye traces its 
detailed development during the years of 
the Farmers’ Alliance, the Populist move- 
ment of the early 1890’s, the radical and 
tensely exciting campaign by William 
Jennings Bryan in 1896, its energetic, if 
ephemeral flowering during the 1900’s, 
LaFollette’s insurgent and_ successful 
leadership, the Progressive party of 1912, 
and LaFollette’s final effort in 1924. In 
each of these political rallies the battle 
cry was against privilege and corruption 
—the powerful corporations being the 
beneficiaries of the first by means of the 
second. It was because of this situation 
that the Midwestern farmers wanted to 
do away with trusts and monopolies, with 
legislators who served big businessmen 
rather than the people who elected them. 
As true Jeffersonians they believed in the 
direct control of government, and there- 
fore davocated such reforms as direct 
primaries, the short ballot, the initiative, 
referendum, and recall. Their aggressive 
leaders fought the conservative and cor- 
rupt bosses in state after state, now get- 
ting a toehold, now winning a battle, only 
sooner or later to give way to the same 
old political machine. The important ex- 
ception was “Fighting Bob” LaFollette, 
who succeeded in driving the self-seeking 
politicians from power and who gave 
Wisconsin the benefits of progressive and 
efficient government from the time he 
became governor in 1900 till his death a 
quarter of a century later. 

Professor Nye makes abundantly evi- 
dent that Midwestern progressivism— 
from the sporadic granger revolt to 
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LaFollette’s powerfully established “Wis- 
consin Idea”—was essentially an agrarian 
attempt to remove the evils of big bus- 
iness. It was sectional in character, demo- 
cratic in outlook, and concerned with 
immediate and local prablems. It retained 
to the end the frontier ideal of self- 
reliance, and called for help from the 
government only when the struggle 
against the railroads and banks became 
acute. With the passing of time, as in- 
dustrialism inevitably impressed its 
stamp upon the prairies and the new 
generation, political compromise became 
the practical solution. Yet if Midwestern 
progressivism gradually merged with the 
prevailing “normalcy,” its spirit of revolt 
against oppression remains latent. “It 
seems to be gone now in the Midwest,” 
Professor Nye states in conclusion, “but 
not in America, and when the times call 
the spirit up again, it will reappear there 
or somewhere else.” 

Midwestern Progressive Politics depicts 
vividly one of the most interesting mani- 
festations of insurgent democracy in 
American history. A reading of it will 
be of particular encouragement to those 
who are inclined to be depressed by the 
current antagonism against political 
dissidence. 

Cuartes A. Mapison 





Major Problems of United States For- 
eign Policy, 1950-1951. Prepared by the 
staff of The International Studies Group 
of the Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C. 416 pp. Cloth $3.00. Paper $1.50. 

In his preface to this admirable volume 
the Director of the International Studies 
Group, Leo Pasvolsky, describes the use 
of this fourth annual report issued by the 
Brookings Institution by specialists, by 
students and by the public. It opens with 
a concise statement of the key develop- 
ments in United States foreign policy 
during the past year, and “an analysis of 
the pattern of international relations since 
the end of the Second World War.” Part II 
comprises a review of some of the main 
problems of foreign policy that confronted 
the United States in the summer of 1950. 
The whole book is evidence of the extreme 
complexity of the subject, with authority 
divided between the executive and legis- 
lative branches of government, its con- 
sideration affected by the incursion of 
local and domestic politics at regularly 
prescribed intervals, and conditioned by 
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international engagements with allies and 
with the United Nations. It is also witness 
to the overwhelming importance of foreign 
affairs, involving the very existence of 
this country in freedom and integrity. 

The discussion of Current Problems is 
divided according to political, economic, 
military, and United Nations fields, and 
special countries and regions, Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth, Western 
Europe, the Soviet Union and satellites, 
the Mediterranean and Middle East, 
Africa, Asia, and the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The presentation of the problems 
is a model of candor. No solution is 
affirmed, but in cases of controversy 
various points of view are stated and the 
arguments quoted for each. 

This method is especially commendable 
in Part III: “A Problem Paper on the 
Security and Stability of Southeast Asia.” 
The analysis follows in a general way “the 
method of drafting and presentation used 
by Government officials in formulating 
foreign policy,” without recommending a 
course of action but emphasizing possible 
alternatives. The complications arising 
from the association of legitimate aspira- 
tions of Asian peoples for self-government, 
with which the people of the United States 
are in sympathy, and the penetration of 
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Communism, to which they are opposed, 
are set forth, and the difficulties springing 
from the fact that the colonial powers are 
our allies. In regard to military, economic, 
and political measures the alternatives 
are stated, and the paper is a model for 
college seminars, discussion groups or by 
radio round tables. If the American 
people, or a sufficient number of them, 
are willing to adjourn partisan politics 
and devote themselves seriously to this 
most important and immediate subject, 
difficult though it is, the present report of 
Mr. Pasvolsky and his associates of the 
Brookings Institute is a perfect textbook. 


Rosert Morss Lovett 





What The Jews Believe, by Rabbi Philip 
S. Bernstein. Farrar, Straus and Young. 
100 pp. $1.25. 


Any competent scholar seeking to sum- 
marize the whole of Judaism al regel 
achas is immediately confronted with the 
problem of organizing the accumulation 
of three thousand years of history, phil- 
osophy, theology, belief, practise, and law. 
And if he is trying to squeeze volumes on 
Judaism into a one hundred page essay, 
he needs a frame-work that will be both 
elastic and imaginative. Such a framework 
Rabbi Bernstein found in the saying of 
the learned nineteenth century German 
rabbi, Samson Raphael Hirsch: “The 
catechism of the Jew is his calendar.” For 
Judaism, without official catechism or 
doctrinal creed, can be neatly summarized 
by outlining the ideas and practices sur- 
rounding the holidays and festivals of the 
Jew. 

This is what the eminent Rabbi of 
Rochester, N. Y., has done. By examining 
the Jewish religious calendar—the Sab- 
bath, the High Holy Days, the “three 
Festivals” of Succos, Passover and 
Shavuos, the minor holidays of Chanukah 
and Purim—Rabbi Bernstein succeeds in 
presenting a clear picture of what the 
Jews believe. 

What purpose will this little handbook 
serve? When Rabbi Bernstein’s article 
appeared in Life magazine in September, 
1950, the editors reported it evoked the 
largest and most enthusiastic response in 
the history of that globe-circling magazine. 
Letters poured in expressing appreciation 


‘for both the information and the inspira- 


tion of the article. Jews wrote in that it 
crystallized their own thinking and re- 
minded them of half-forgotten instruction 
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from childhood days. Christians found 
new insights into the religious customs 
of Jewish neighbors. Rabbi Bernstein was 
literally besieged with offers from pub- 
lishers to expand the article into book 
form. The public was obviously interested 
in what the Jews believe. 

The book appears as substantially the 
same as the article in Life, with additional 
material here and there. Written in clear 
lucid prose, Rabbi Bernstein’s little book 
makes a definite contribution to the liter- 
ature on Judaism. Encyclopedias, schol- 
arly tomes, thick histories, heavily docu- 
mented analytical works there are in 
abundance to which to refer the careful 
student of Judaism. But for the average 
reader, the convert seeking a simple 
presentation, youth or adult study groups 
seeking an authentic yet readable sum- 
mary of Judaism, college students taking 
introductory courses in religion, ministers 
and Sunday school teachers—for these 
and others, Christian and Jew, Rabbi 
Bernstein has rendered an invaluable 
service. There has long been a need for a 
popular summarization of living Judaism. 
Now the need has been met. 


Ricuarp C, Hertz 





Sefer Yiddish, poems and songs, by 
Jacob Isaac Segal, Montreal 1950. 
Privately printed. 


A volume of some 600 pages of short 
Yiddish lyric poems published in Mon- 
treal is a reminder that the Canadian 
metropolis is a major centre of Jewish 
literary and cultural activity. His latest 
volume of poems will maintain for Jacob 
Isaac Segal, the position of distinction 
which he has long ago won for himself 
in the forefront of Jewish poet-philos- 
opher-prophets. The Canadian Jewish 
community, including the group that 
leads in institutional affairs, has long 
gloried in Segal and in the dominion 
tradition which includes Rabbi Zlotnick, 
A. M. Klein, the late Simchah Petrushka, 
Israel Rabinovitch, H. M. Caiserman, 
Rachel Korn, B. G. Sack, Melech Ravitch, 
Shloimeh Wiseman, and Dr. Isidore 
Goldstick. 

Segal is one of the most consistent 
poets of Jewish literature today, the poet 
of East European Jewry that was or, more 
correctly, the porte-parole of one of its 
most refined and unique traditions. He 
feels keenly that the failure by New 
World Jewry to transplant and cherish 
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the values of Jewish life contributed as 
much to European Jewry’s destruction as 
any act by external evil forces and con- 
stituted an impoverishing betrayal. He is 
sensitive to the unphilanthropic charity 
in the world about him, to the prevailing 
blindness to the human value of man. 


His contempt and anger is for the 
powerful and the materially rich of the 
world, even for the crowned poet. His 
role as a poet of society is as much to 
flee from high life as it is to seek out the 
sincere and the humble. 

Group efforts and clashes repel him. 

“Wherever mobs turn a wheel, 
Where sacred ideals quarrel, 
Where flag sets fire to flag— 
I am a grieving passer-by.” 

Rather his song is of one who is sad- 
dened by the lack of wholeness and 
sincerity in life, by the sham and the 
movement in no worthwhile direction. 
He is thrown into tragedy by the dis- 
appearance of humbleness, purity, con- 
fession out of modern life; the unmourned 
passing of a Jewish culture that was 
centuries a-blooming and had flowered 
into rich- and simple values now being 
lost beyond recovery by its very sons 
and scions. 


This Segal sings—or speaks—to himself 
with lyrical articulateness. This theme 
recurs often in his poems, in Yiddish de- 
ceptively simple and low of tone. He 
leaves his reader with no consolation, 
having found none himself. 


He can see the possibility that some 
day—far, far after his time—after evil 
has swallowed his world and lost the 
keys to its recovery, some pattern may 
emerge, some new good. 

“. . .. New York will blunder out of 
its wandering 

Will grow out of its childish greatness- 
game, 

Out of its pretentious, make-believe 
strength, 

Out of its shapeless, sated riches. 

Who knows how much time till then 

For the noise has just assembled, 

For wildness still hangs over its bridges, 

Blindness lights its first myriad lamps— 

The myth of the New York century 

Has just been lit, bewondered. (P. 125) 

But what comfort in any dream of this 
sort which time and possibility put out 
of reach of the poet, of the man who 
knows only this day’s world and 
yesterday’s? 

Indeed, as in much Yiddish poetry, 
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there is an acid perspicacity and a sharp 
realism that can corrode many common 
delusions. The challenges of philosophy 
and poetry sharply stated by this mild 
poet are likely to leave no careful reader 
unchanged in his conception of his own 
life. 

In this regard Segal’s poetry—religious 
and traditional, as it is—is nevertheless 
revolutionary and bold. There lurks 
under his quiet, melancholy verses that 
volcanic fire that erupts more frequently 
and more uncontrollably in his prose 
comments on current events and in his 
reasoned and profound literary criticism. 

There is a private Segal, a Segal who 
inhabits a landscape and a world, one 
who lives with his God and together with 
Him attempts to add his life together and 
to deduce some meaning and value from 
the total. It is hard to separate out this 
personal, non-social, non-Jewish Segal 
from the poet of Jewish life and of 
Jewish tragedy. 

The landscape that is constant and 
unchanging in Segal’s writings is the 
Ukrainian plain with its small interrup- 
tions, the low hut, the yearning window, 
the quiet worker, and the even more 
quiet grandfather. It is a landscape that 
has gone through the filter and lens of 
the child’s eye, of the Jewish folk tale, 
the folk song and the preacher’s parable. 
His world is the highly spiritualized uni- 
verse of the Jewish faith in its specific 
Chassidic form, purified by selective 
scholarship and the sympathetic assim- 
ilation of the Jewish poet who easily 
welcomes the universal teachings of the 
world’s teachers. 
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In his more recent writings, after the 
first shock of the European massacre, 
Segal has found a broader conception of 
Jewish life in which the traditional and 
philosophic treasures of Jewish faith 
occupy a more central place. His mood 
of almost suicidal indignation has some- 
what relaxed. European Jewish life has 
probably become more integrated and 
whole in its reconstruction in which he 
lives than it ever, was during the last 
years of its flower. 

With this understanding his Yiddish 
loves Hebrew with a new appreciation. 
Out of this new approach has come a new 
Yiddish vocabulary, suggested in the 
title of this volume, which enriches Yid- 
dish and opens new vistas for Segal. 
Segal will certainly exploit all the pos- 
sibilities of his own linguistic and cul- 
tural discoveries. Davip RoME 





Yahadut Amerika Be-Hitpathutah— 
The Shaping of American Judaism, by 
Moshe Davis. The Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, New York. xxvii 
+ 403 pp. $6.00. 


This book by Dr. Moshe Davis, Dean 
of the Teachers Institute of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, is a 
splendid attempt in Hebrew to present an 
appraisal of the evolution of American 
Judaism in the nineteenth century, in 
particular of that phase of Judaism known 
by the name of Conservative Judaism, or 
historical Judaism. Dr. Davis chose the 
historical school as the theme of his work 
rather than the conservative movement, 
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for a number of reasons. First, as he 
points out, no nineteenth-century docu- 
ment extant from the doctrinaires of the 
movement mentions the “conservative 
movement.” They refer constantly to 
“historical Judaism.” Thus we find that 
Sabato Morais, the founder of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, writes, 
inter alia: “It is our duty to make a 
supreme effort for the strengthening and 
preservation of historical Judaism in 
America.” And even in the twentieth 
century, when the leaders of the move- 
ment began to employ the name “Con- 
servatism,”’ Professor Schechter, and, 
later, Professor Louis Ginzberg and his 
followers, continued the tradition started 
by the members of the movement in the 
preceding century. And altogether did the 
founders of the movement conceive this 
school of thought in American Judaism 
as the historic school. Thus did Alexander 
Kohut, celebrated author of the Aruch 
Completum, believe that the historic 
school was not a current or a party; it 
was the authentic Judaism. And because 
this definition was held to be correct, 
there could find themselves in historic 
Judaism, notwithstanding differences of 
opinion, such personalities as Isaac Leeser 
and Sabato Morais, of the right wing, 
along with Benjamin Szold and Marcus 
Jastrow, of the left wing, in the nineteenth 
century; Louis Ginzberg and Alexander 
Marx and their disciples, along with Mor- 
decai Kaplan and his group in our gener- 
ation. And such a many-sided, all-encom- 
passing personality as Louis Finkelstein 
could also emerge as the contemporary 
spokesman of the movement. 

Dr. Davis points in his introduction to 
the following principles of the historic 
school in the nineteenth century: 1) 
Emancipation and secular education as 
indispensable factors in the development 
of the Jewish people in the modern 
period; 2) a recognition of the unique and 
propitious condition of Jews and Judaism 
in a democratic order in general and in 
the United States in particular; 3) the 
Jewish community as the highest and final 
authority preserving the unity of the 
people in all countries throughout the 
ages; 4) the adaptation of Judaism to new 
conditions is imperative, and must be 
based on rabbinic authority and on the 
historic development of the tradition in 
all generations, including the modern 
period, and 5) the observance of the 
mitzvot is a prerequisite for the establish- 
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ment of a Jewish way of life, and they, 
too, i.e., the commandments and folkways, 
are subject to change and development in 
accordance with that authority. 


These principles were evident in the 
struggle between the historic school and 
the other currents in Judaism, as well as 
in the deliberations which took place 
among the various wings of the movement 
itself. These differences are in evidence 
to this day in conservative Judaism. 

The author treats us, after his Intro- 
duction, to a review of Jewish communal 
life prior to 1825, the rise of the European 
immigration, the emergence of the Ger- 
man-Jewish community, and the changes 
in the structure of the American Jewish 
community. Then there follow three parts: 
1. Personalities, where we obtain a view 
of the builders of the historical school of 
Judaism in America: Isaac Leeser, 
Samuel Myer Isaacs, Morris Raphall, 
Sabato Morais, Benjamin Szold, Marcus 
Jastrow, Mayer Sulzberger, Alexander 
Kohut, H. Pereira Mendes, and Solomon 
Solis-Cohen; 2. Jewish religious life and 
institutions, where Dr. Davis deals with 
the history of Jewish education, social 
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welfare, defense of Jewish rights, and 
religious problems. The emphasis is na- 
turally placed on the contribution of the 
historical school. Reference is also made 
to cooperation with the Reform and Or- 
thodox groups. Finally, we are told about 
the founding of the historical school and 
its institutions, notably the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America; 3. Interpre- 
tation of the Jewish faith. In this part of 
Dr. Davis’ work the dogmas and articles 
of faith of the movement are interpreted. 
Among these are the belief in God, Torah 
and Mitzvot, and the Messianic ideal, as 
reflected in the writings of the doctrinaires 
of the movement and in the prayer books 
edited by them. 

The book, complete with biographical 
sketches, documents, a bibliography, and 
index, is a significant contribution to the 
literature on American Judaism; in He- 
brew it is the first important work on the 
rise of the movement known as conserva- 


tive Judaism. Davip GRAUBART 





The Door of Hope, by J. S. Diamond. 
Greenberg, Publisher. 281 pp. $3.00. 

The Door of Hope is a novel describing 
the life and vissicitudes of young David 
who leaves the Old Country to seek a 
better life in the New World. Thrilled and 
excited about his new found freedom he 
sings out: “I breathe the air of a free man, 
I walk the length and breadth of the wide 
streets for the sheer delight of walking 
unafraid. There are no pales to confine 
me. No one asks me whence I came nor 
where I go. Everywhere about me I can 
see the light shining in the eyes of a free 
and happy people who but yesterday were 
under the rule of despots.” 


He later returns to his native town for 
his wife and son and determines to spread 
the principles of liberty and equality 
among the young and the brave. Under 
David’s tutelage Ian Manulescu, a hand- 
some man of an aristocratic family, comes 
into bitter conflict with his own family. 
Ian leads an unsuccessful peasants’ revolt 
for land distribution and free education 
for all. David and his family succeed in 
fleeing the country for the United States. 
The author delineates a vivid picture of 
the horror and persecution the under- 
privileged suffer in a feudal world. At the 
same time the reader is impressed with 
the scene of Ian in love with a Jewess and 
with the village priest, who, during a 
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bloody massacre, comes to rescue the 
Rabbi and the Torah. 


This is more than a novel of a hero and 
a heroine. It is a tale of the cruelty of the 
old and of the potentialities of the new. 
The book teaches us a great moral lesson. 
It tells us how America has derived its 
cultural and moral strength from the 
fusion of many races and creeds and leads 
us to believe that America alone can 
usher in peace and tranquility in a chaotic 
world, for this is the only country in the 
world which possesses the distinction of 
being a unity in diversity, a many in one, 
a symphony of a variety of religions and 
cultures each playing its part to enrich 
and benefit our cherished democratic way 
of life. 

Dr. Diamond, a brilliant and noted 
physician has written a simple narrative 
of life and sacrifice, of style and hate 
which he hopes will be redeemed by deep 
understanding and mutual cooperation. 


ABRAHAM I, Katsu 





The Negro’s Morale, by Arnold M. 
Rose. University of Minnesota Press. 
153 pp. $2.50. 


The Negro’s Morale is the first major 
study of the Negroes’ reaction as a minor- 
ity group in our country in consequence 
of their sense of belonging to that minor- 
ity, in consequence of their “group identi- 
fication.” This last term Professor Rose 
uses to mean “a positive desire to identify 
oneself as a member of the group and a 
feeling of pleasure when one does so.” 
This is group “solidarity,” group “morale.” 

Whatever the origin of group conscious- 
ness, the author points out that it be- 
comes increasingly a product of enforced 
reactions to the way it is treated by the 
“majority.” Hence group morale, while 
defensive in origin, if successful becomes 
a major offensive tool. Instead of being 
ashamed of their subordinate status—and 
in various ways reacting accordingly— 
the “minority” examine their past and 
present for evidence of their cultural and 
other supremacy, or at least equality. 
This leads to organization of the group 
and to “high morale.” Prof. Rose con- 
cludes that the trend over the last forty 
years has been from low to high morale 
among the Negroes in America. 

He examines in considerable detail the 
history of Negro group identification in 
the United States, from colonial days on. 
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The time of Booker T. Washington, with 
his “accommodating leadership,” appar- 
ently marked a crisis. In 1903 Du Bois 
published The Souls of Black Men. There 
followed the “Niagara Movement” and its 
merger, after the Springfield, Illinois race 
riot in 1908, with the newly founded Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People (NAACP). In 1911 the 
National Urban League was organized. 
The role and progress of the Negro press 
is told fully and well. The press, in com- 
bination with the Negro migration to the 
North beginning with World War I, 
greatly stimulated racial pride and “na- 
tionalism.” There followed the “New 
Negro” movement, becoming popular in 
the 1920’s, declining during the depres- 
sion, and most vigorous since then. And 
finally, the Negro has come to appreciate 
and use his political power as a voter, 
particularly in the North, and increas- 
ingly in the South too. 

After this historical material, the book 
takes up the major blocks to group identi- 
fication and the factors which help pro- 
mote it. In sum, the author describes what 
Negroes are in the United States and how 
they came to be so, in relation to their 
minority status and to their reaction 
against that status. Because they “have 
been subjected to more deprivations than 
have other minority groups... they have 
reacted more.” This in large part explains 
their solidarity—or lack of it—with other 
minority groups. This, too, is discussed at 
considerable length. 

The particular attitude of Negroes 
towards Jews Professor Rose summarizes 
as complex: 

“On the one hand, there is a tendency to 
identify Jews with all other oppressing whites, 
yet also to adopt the general Gentile prejudice 
toward them. ... On the other side of the ledger 
is the fairly widespread recognition on the part 
of Negroes that Jews are not quite as prejudiced 
against them as are other whites.” 


And a good many more observations, 
on both sides of the ledger. And what is 
the author’s thinking about the future of 
inter-group relations in America, at least 
as it concerns Negroes? “That discrimi- 
nation will decrease slowly and prejudice 
even more slowly. In that case, . . . the 
trend toward an increased group identi- 
fication would persist.” 

Prof. Rose has gathered, organized, and 
presented the material in very readable 
form. He himself says that the subject is 
one “that a Negro can analyze much bet- 
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ter than a white man.” Being a Jew has 
doubtless helped him overcome _ this 
handicap. He has written a fine and useful 
work for our better understanding of all 
minorities. As the author states it: 

They all have to meet segregation, discrimina- 
tion, violence, and the subtler forms of preju- 
dice. The ways in which they meet these things 
are simply variations on the same theme. The 
common problem is to keep up morale, effec- 
tively oppose discrimination, and reduce the 
effects of prejudice. One group can learn much 
from another in these matters. 


Paut G. ANNES 





Ascent to Heaven, by Adolf Rudnicki. 
Translated by H. C. Stevens. Roy Pub- 
lishers. 204 pp. $2.50. 


The book is named after the title of the 
first of the four stories in the volume. All 
describe the lives of the people of Poland 
in Warsaw and in Lwov during the oc- 
cupation of that unfortunate land by the 
German hordes. Mainly, the narratives 
deal with the tragic fate of Polish Jewry 
in the midst of the invading killers. 


Much has already been written about 
the wholesale murder of children and the 
aged by the Germans, of the diabolical 
incinerators and the gas chambers, and 
John Hersey, in The Wall, has told us, 
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dramatically, of the desperate plight of a 
trapped people in Warsaw. There is also 
the unimpeachable testimony of the 
bloody deeds in the annals of the Nurem- 
berg trials. In Rudnicki’s telling, how- 
ever, the ghastly lives of his characters 
emerge in graphic detail and in a manner 
that leaves the reader with an eerie feel- 
ing that the report comes from an eye- 
witness. 


The story, Ascent to Heaven, is a mov- 
ing tale of the devotion of a young wife 
to a husband whose sanity cracked under 
impact of the nightmare that enveloped 
both. Impervious to the woman’s pleas, 
the husband persisted on wandering in a 
city infested by spies, slave catchers, and 
murderers in uniform under orders to 
supply Jewish flesh to nearby gas cham- 
bers in Treblinka. The wife’s resource- 
fulness and self sacrifices postponed for 
a time his inevitable capture but in the 
end, of course, both perish. 


More striking and subtle is the story, 
“The Dying Man.” It is the chronicle of 
a young Jew who, after years of priva- 
tions and horrors in the ravished city, 
prepares to take part in the avenging 
work of the Polish underground against 
the invaders, tottering under the blows 
of the advancing Russian armies. In the 
months preceding however, Daniel, the 
central figure in this remarkable story, 
becomes accidentally involved in circum- 
stances which make it appear that he is 
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responsible for the death, by the Ger- 
mans, of several fellow Jews. A comrade 
accuses him of complicity in the murders. 
Released because of lack of positive evi- 
dence, he is at large, but suspicion and 
contempt pursue him everywhere. It is 
the boy’s search for proof of his inno- 
cence, for witnesses, in a city that is daily 
bombed, where all that is human in the 
hearts of men seems to have vanished, 
that makes for breathless reading. Oblivi- 
ous to privation, injured, degraded, Daniel 
is on the streets in a hopeless search of 
data that would reestablish his dignity 
as a man. 

Least convincing are the other two 
tales; one a melodramatic recital of a 
prisoner’s return “home” expectantly into 
the arms of a loving wife. Instead he finds 
that her searing experiences at the hands 
of the enemy make resumption of old 
relations wholly unacceptable, and the 
two part as strangers. The last, “The 
Great Stefan Konecki,” is a tale of an 
opportunist, a Jew, who, though for a 
time in favor with the Nazis, is forced at 
the end to share the cruel fate of his 
co-religionists. 

Adolf Rudnicki, the publishers tell us, 
is a young Pole who already is the author 
of several volumes of short stories and 
novels. 


The choice of a translator for the 
Ascent to Heaven was most fortunate. 


BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 
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